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B O O K VII. 


CHAPTER 1. 
Preparatory to the following. 


XXZXXR HE ſtate of a poet's fancy, the 
+ T o fidelity of a miſtreſs; and the 
XX x! friendſhip of a Hippias are, per- 
haps, three of the moſt unceftain things 
in nature. The favour of the great may, 
perhaps, be confidered as the fourth: it 
is generally loſt as eaſily as acquired; 

and has alſo this reſemblance to the fa- 
vours of certain nymphs, that whoever 
Vol. III B has 
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has been fo. imprudent as to partake of Z 
either, muſt uſually purchaſe his fleeting 4 
dream of pleaſure with laſting pain, 
Hieeras called himſelf the friend of 
the beautiful Danae, and was confidered 
as ſuch by her ; this mutual friendſhip 
was founded on an acquaintance, of more 
than twelve years. To this we may add 
the connection naturally ſubſiſting be- 
tween perſons of wit and refined manners, 
the ſimilarity of their turn of thoughts 
and inclinations ; probably too, the pecu- 
lar privileges which Hippias was gene- 
rally ſuppoſed to have long enjoyed with 
the fair Danae. Theſe ſeveral circum- 
ſtances had produced that kind of confi- | 
dence between them, which by a miſtake 1 
' peculiar to people of the world, is conſi- 
dered as friendſhip, and is in reality the 
only friendſhip of which they are capable. 
This, however, is in general merely a | 
mechanical effect of accidental circum- 3 
ſtances, and is in fact nothing more than 
a tacit conſent in the parties to continue 
their a 
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their attachment, ſo long as it may be 
convenient to each other. Hence it uſu- 
ally ceaſes the inſtant it is put to any kind 
of trial, which interferes with the intereſts 

of ſelf love. | 
Tux beautiful Danae, who had a much 
better heart than the Sophiſt, behaved to 
him without reſerve, as ſhe had not the 
leaſt doubt of the fincerity of his friend- 
ſhip. Tis true, fince love had wrought 
fo ſurpriſing a change in her character, 
he had loſt a conſiderable ſhare of her 
eſteem, as well as of her confidence: the 
more Agathon gained, the more muſt Hip- 
pias neceſſarily loſe : but this was produ- 
ced in ſo natural and imperceptible a 
manner, that ſhe herſelf was ſcarcely ſen- 
ſible of the change, or had only an im- 
perfect idea of it. She was probably fo 
little aware of this circumſtance, and was 
ſo far from entertaining any apprehenſion 
that the Sophiſt would ſee more deeply 
into her.heart than ſhe herſelf did, that 
ſhe never thought of uſing any precantion 
B 2 with 
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with him. A proof of this is, that in- 
ſtead of prejudicing her lover againſt him, 
ſhe rather ſought every opportunity of 
raiſing Hippias higher in his eſteem. The 


particular attention the Sophiſt had for 


ſome time paid to. his behaviour, ſecon- 
ded her - endeavours ſo effectually, that 
Agathon began to form a more favourable 
opinion of his character, and inſenſibly 
admitted him to ſuch a ſhare of his confi- 
dence, that our hero no longer ſcrupled 
to enter into a familiar diſcourſe with him 
concerning the intereſts of his heart, 

Our lovers fell therefore as careleſsly 


and imprudently into the ſnare Hippias 


had laid for them, as he could poſſibly 
deſire; nor did they imagine, that he 
could have any intention of diſſolving a 
connection which in ſome meafure was 
formed by himſelf. This inattention 
might, perhaps, appear the more blame- 
able, as they were no ſtrangers to the 


principles that influenced his conduct. 


But it is an obſervation we have opportu- 
nity 
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nity of making every day, that generous 
diſpoſitions cannot poſhbly avoid being 
impoſed upon, by men of the character 
of our Sophiſt. Let them be ever ſo 
well acquainted with their turn of thought, 
let them have ever ſo many proofs that 
thoſe perfons, whoſe inclinations and ac- 
tions are directed ſolely by ſelf-intereſt 
and paſhon, are not capable of any truly 
virtuous conduct; yet it is impoſſible for 
them ſo accurately to trace all the folds 
and windings of their heart, that ſome ſe- 
cret malice ſhall not lurk unnoticed, till 
it breaks out into action. Agathon and 
Danae, for inſtance, were ſufficiently ac- 
quainted with the character of the Sophiſt, 
to be convinced, that as ſoon as his in- 
tereſt came in competition with their 
love, he would not heſitate a moment to 
ſacrifice the duties of friendſhip to his 
own advantage. For what are moral 


obligations ro a Hippias? On the other 


hand, they could not conceive what ad- 
vantage Hippias could propoſe to himſelf, 
B 3 | in 
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in alienating their affections from each 
= other, and this made them more ſecure. 
He had in reality; no advantage in this, 
N nor was it properly his deſign; but he 
| had an intereſt in purſuing a plan, which 
| from the nature of Agatlion's character, 
muſt neceſſarily produce this effect, and 
this was an intereſt of which our lovers 
had no ſuſpicion. | 

In the fourth book of this hiſtory, we 
have laid open the views which induced: 
the Sophiſt to introduce our Hero to the: 
acquaintance of the fair Danae, The plan- 
was well concerted, and according to the 
ſuppoſitions on which it was founded, 
could not poſſibly miſcarry, if any ſuppo- 
ſition might be depended upon, when 
love is of the party. In this inſtance, 
however, it happened to Hippias as it 
commonly does to all projectors, he 
thought of every circumſtance, except 
that ſingle one which fruſtrated his in- 
tentions. How indeed could he ima- 


gine, that a Danae would be capable of 
loſing 
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loſing her heart with a platonic lover? A 
diſpaſſionate philoſopher might have 
been affected by this without being an- 
gry, but ſuch philoſophers are rarely to 
be met with. Hippias found himſelf de- 
ceived in his expectations; his expecta- 
tions were the reſult of certain conclu- 
ſions; his concluſions were deduced 
from his principles; and theſe were col- 
lected from the whole ſyſtem of his ideas, 
which we know every philoſopher confi- 
ders, at leaſt, as the half of his dear 
ſelf, How was it then poſſible that he 
ſhould not be angry? His vanity was 
piqued, and Agathon and Danae had been 
the offenders. He was well affured, that 
they could not have had any defign to of- 
fend him, but this conſideration was of 
little conſequence to a Hippias. It was 
ſufficient that his reſentment was excited ; 
it muſt vent itſelf upon ſome object, and 
it was not to be ſuppoſed that he would 
be angry with himſelf. Men of his diſ- 
poſition would ſooner ſee half the world 

B 4 periſh, 
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periſh, than confeſs that they have been 
miſtaken: it was, therefore, natural rhat he 
ſhould think of indemnifying himſelf by 
the pleaſure of revenge, for the loſs of 
that ſatisfaction he had flattered himſelf 
with, in the expected and wiſhed for 


8 reformation of our Hero, 


Ac arhox loved the fair Danae even 
after the heighth of his rapture was over, 
becauſe ſhe ſtill appeared to him the moſt 
perfect creature he knew. What an un- 
derſtanding ! what goodneſs of heart 
what uncommon talents ! how charming 


was her converſation ! what a variety of 
_ excellencies and attractions! How greatly 


in her favour was the recollection of every 


moment, from the time he firft beheld 


her, to the inſtant when overpowered by 


- ſympathetic love, ſhe had rewarded his 


affection with happineſs ! In a word, all 
he knew of her was to her advantage, 
and he was ignorant of every thing which 
could have leſſened his eſteem, 
WE 
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We may readily imagine, that Danae 
would not have been ſo imprudent as to 
betray herſelf. It is true, in return for 
the confidential narrative Agathon had 
made of his life, ſhe could not avoid giv- 
ing ſome account of her own ; but we 
very much doubt, whether ſhe thought 


herſelf obliged to obſerve the fame con- 


ſcientious regard to truth. Can we in- 
deed be certain, that Amathon himſelf with 
all his frankneſs, had not like a judicious 
painter or poet, ſuppreſſed ſeme circum- 
ſtances, which he probably foreſaw would 
ſpoil the good effect of the whole piece? 
What aſſurance have we that the ſedu- 
cing Prieſteſs had obtained nothing more 
from him, than what he confefled ? At 
leaſt ſome of our readers (who, perhaps, 
forget that they are no Agathons them- 
felves) may ſuſpect ſome affectation in 
the great indifference our hero diſcovers 
on a certain occaſion to charms, which 
they look upon as fuffictently attracting, 
even in his own deſcription. In fact, let 

nd a 
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a man be ever ſo baſhful, or ever ſo Pla- 


tonic, a fine woman who has reſolved to 


try the power of her charms upon him, 
herſelf inſpired by the god of love, and 
what is {till worſe, a Prieſteſs—in an atti- 
tude fo inviting, with ſuch black eyes, 
with ſo beautiful a boſom—is indiſputa- 
bly a dangerous fight for any one, who is 
not, as Phryne expreſſed it, a meer ſtatue, 
Poetry, indeed, muſt be deſtitute of 
thoſe magic powers, which have hitherto 
zen aſcribed: to it, if in ſuch a ſituation, 
the reading of that ſcene in the Tliad, 
which deſcribes the deception of Jupiter 
by the girdle of Venus, had not given a 
double force to the natural effects of an 
object ſo very ſimilar. However that be, 
it is yet certain, that Danae in the narra- 
tive of her life, had paid a greater regard 
to the laws of propriety and decency, 
than to the obligations of an exact hiſtoric 
truth. She, therefore, made no ſcruple 
ſometimes to embelliſh one circumſtance, 
ſometimes entirely to omit another, ac- 
cording 
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cording to the particular view ſhe had 
upon her hearer. Her narrative was for- 
him alone, not for the world; ſhe might, 
tnerefore, not think herſelf ſo much bound 
by thoſe ſtrict rules, which the world in 
vain preſcribes to every hiſtorian. Not 
that ſhe meant entirely to conceal from 
him any principal incident of her life, or 
inſtead of real facts, to deceive him by 
fictitious adventures. She told him every 
thing; but there is a certain way of omit- 
ting what might make an unfavourable 
impreſhon ; a great deal depends upon 
the turn; a fingle trifling cireumſtance 
gives an event ſo very different an ap- 
pezrance, that we may be guilty of many 
ſtriking deviations from hiſtoric truth, 
without making any remarkable change 
in the material part of the narrative. An 
obſervation, which, by the way, makes. 
thoſe who write memoirs of themſelves,. 
(not even Xenophon, Marcus Antoninus, nor 
the honeſt Montaigne himſelf excepted) 
more ſuſpicious to us, than any other 

B 6 claſs: 
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claſs of hiſtorians, becauſe they are fa 
deeply intereſted in them, 

Upon this principle the fair and pru- 
dent Danae had neither concealed from 
her lover her education in AſÞgfia's fami- 
ly, her acquaintance with Acibiades, nor 
the flattering conqueſt ſhe had made of 
the prince Cyrus, All theſe and ſeveral 
other leſs brilliant parts of her ſtory either 
were, or might, at leaſt, by that: addreſs 
which procured her the name of the ſe- 
cond Aſpaſia, have been told in ſuch a 
manner, as to have had the appearance 
of being to her honour, But with reſpect 
to thoſe paſſages, on which the believed 
that all the embelliſhments of art would 
be thrown away, ſhe prudeptly determi- 

ned to be filent : becauſe thoſe paſſages 
either in themſelves, or in regard to the 
fingular taſte of our hero, could not pleaſe 
in any dreſs, in any light, or in any 
ſhape that might be given them. Hence 
it was, that our hero ſtill continued in the 
a that. he was the firlt perſon ſhe 


had 
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had attached to herfelf by favours of 
ſuch a kind, as ſhe had beſtowed upon 
him. This was an error ſo neceſſary for 
a' man of his refined ſentiments, that 
without it, all the perfections of his miſ- 
treſs would have been inſufficient to have 
ſecured his affection, even for a moment. 
To undeceive 4gathon in this particular, 
was the moſt cruel ſtroke that could be 
given to his love and to the beautiful 
Danae; by this the Sophiſt hoped to be 
revenged of both at once, and this idea 
alone filled his malicious heart with joy. 
He waited, therefore, only for a convenient 
opportunity, which is ſeldom wanting to 

aſſiſt the execution of a bad deſign. 
WHETHER this circumſtance ſhould 
be aſcribed to the interpoſition of ſome 
evil Dæmon, or whether it be owen to 
this, that wickedneſs is in its nature more 
buſy and active than goodneſs, is a queſ- 
tion we leave to the diſcuſſion of others. 
To which, ever of theſe cauſes. it may be 
imputed, the conſequence naturally flow- 
| ing 
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ing from this truth confirmed by daily 
experience would be, that evil would 
increaſe in a continued progreſſion, and 
in this ſublunary world at leaſt, would 
in the end overpower the good. But, 


gencral experience equally proves, that 
the contrivances of bad men, however 


ſucceſsful they may be, commonly fall 
ſhort of their aim, and promote the inte- 
reſts of virtue by thoſe very ſchemes and 
artifices, which are intended for its de- 


ſtruction, 


CHAP. I. 


Treachery of Hippias. 


MONG other qualifications which 
rendered the character of Danae 
eſtimable, ſhe had that of being an ex- 
cellent friend, However indifferent ſhe 
might have been to the charge of incon- 
ſtancy in love, till the time that Agathon 
| took 
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took poſſeſſion of her heart, ſhe had al- 
ways been firm and conſtant in her friend- 
ſhip. She loved her friends with a ten- 
derneſs, which might eaſily be conſtrued by 
thoſe who judge only from appearances, 
into a more intereſted paſſion; as it equal» 
led the efforts of the ſtrongeſt affection, 
whenever called upon to relieve the diſ- 
treſſes of a friend. In ſuch circumſtan- 
ces, there was not a ſingle pleaſure ſhe 
would not have ſacrificed to the duties of 
friendſhip. 

A incident of this kind, the circum- 
ſtances of which have no connection with 
our hiſtory, obliged her to leave Smyrna 
for a few days. Agathon could not ac- 
company her, and the affectionate Danae, 
ſatisfied with the proof he gave her of his 
affection, in the anxiety he expreſſed at 
her departure, conſoled herſelf with the 
thought, that this ſhort ſeparation would 
make him more ſenſible of the value of 
his happineſs, than an uninterrupted en- 
10yment of it, Secure in the poſſeſſion of 
his 


ſucceeded by ſatiety and diſguſt: nor ĩs it 
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his heart, ſhe the more earneſtly recom- 
mended to him, during her abſence, to 
partake of all the pleaſures which the rich 
and voluptuous Sina could procure, as 
ſhe was confident that ſhe had nothing to 
fear from ſuch diſſipations. 

Bur Agatho had already begun to loſe 
all reliſh for ſuch amufements. How live- 
ly, how various, how inchanting ſoever 
they might be, yet were they not capable 
of engaging a ſoul like his for a long 
time. Conſidered as buſineſs, they are 
only ſo to thoſe who are fit for no other; 
as pleaſures, they ceaſe to be ſuch, when 
they loſe the charms of novelty. The 
more lively they are, the ſooner are they 


in the power of all their apparent variety, 
to conceal that fameneſs ariſmg, from a 
conſtant uſe of them, and which at length 
renders them irkſome even to the moſt 
worthleſs claſs of men. The abſence of 
Danae wholly deprived them of the only 
charm. they yet retained for Apathon, the 

ſatis- 
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ſatisfaction of ſeeing her partake of them, 
He, therefore, ſpent almoſt this whole in- 
terval of time in a retirement, to which 
the active life he had led at Athens, and 
the voluptuous eaſe he had enjoyed at 
Smyrna, had for ſome years made him a 
ſtranger, The effect produced in him by 
this, may be compared to what a man 
feels, who out of a well illuminated room 
comes ſuddenly into the dark, Though 
his ſoul was crouded with ideas, yet he 
felt a void within, which he aſcribed to 
the abſence of his miſtreſs. He felt her 


abſence, but did not conceive that he 


ſhould have miſſed her leſs, had not his 
mind been enervated by conſtantly indulg- 
ing a voluptuous indolence. The firſt 
days glided away in a kind of tender me- 
lancholy, which was by no means un- 
pleaſing to him. Danae was almoſt the 
only object that engaged his foul retired 
within itſelf ; or, if the retroſpect of for- 
mer times preſented to his view the image 


of his dear P{che, or the brilliant ſcenes 
of 
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of his republican life, it contributed only 


to ſet in a ſtill ſtronger light, the merits 


of the incomparable Danae, and the tran- 


quil felicity of a private life, devoted 


ſolely to love, to friendſhip, to the Mu- 
fes, and the Goddeſſes of feſtivity. His 
love was reanimated ; it diffuſed that en- 
livening warmth through his whole be- 
ing, which had produced ſo complete a 
harmony between the impulſes of his 
heart and thoſe of his imagination. He 
ſketched out the plan of a life, which, 
(thanks to his-poetical fancy) ſeemed ra- 
ther to be that of a God, than of a mor- 
tal. In this imaginary heaven of hap- 
pineſs and ſmiling joy, Danae appeared 
with ſuperior brightneſs. Tranſported 
with theſe pleaſing dreams, he reſolved 
to unite his fate for ever with her's : he 
conſidered her as worthy to render that 
Agathon happy, who would have been too 
proud to accept the moſt ſplendid fortune 
from the hands of a king. This conclu- 


fion, which to a thouſand other men, 


would 
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would have been a very equivocal proof 
of love, was in fact from his turn of 
thought, an indication of the higheſt de- 


IF gree of it. 
i 5 2 . . 

4 Ix ſuch a diſpoſition of mind, ſo fa- 
A vourable to the defigns of Danae was our 


hero, when Hippias paid him a viſit, to 
4 complain in a friendly manner of the reti- 
4 red life he led fince Danae's departure. Da- 
3 naue, ſaid he, in a rallying tone of voice, 
ſhould be ſatisfied with keeping the amia- 
4% ble Callias to herſelf when ſhe is preſent, 
but to withdraw him from all ſociety in 
her abſence alſo, that is too much, and 
1 muſt in the end excite a general confede- 
F ; racy of all the fair ladies in Smyrne againſt 
5 her. Agathon anſwered this raillery in the 
ſame tone; inſenſibly the diſcourſe be- 
came intereſting, though it did not ap- 
pear that the Sophiſt had any particular 
defign in view. He took pains to con- 
vince his friend, how much he was to 
blame to withdraw himſelf from ſociety, 


in order to entertain the Dryads with his 
| paſſion, 
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paſſion, and charge the Zephyrs with 
fighs and meſſages to his abſent miſtreſs, 
He deſcribed to him in the moſt engag- 
ing colours, thoſe pleaſures he deprived 
himſelf of, and did not omit reminding 
him, in how ridiculous a light he muſt 
appear in the eyes of every fair one, from 
the ſingularity of his humour. A Callias, 
in his opinion, ſhould not have been ſa- 
tisfied with a fingle conqueſt, how bril- 
hant ſoever it might be: he, to whom 
his ſuperior perfections gave ſo juſt a 
claim to ſet no bounds to his ambition in 
this path, and, who to conquer, need 
only appear. He eonfirmed the truth of 
this flattery, by mentioning the particu- 
lar pretenfions which ſome of the moſt 
celebrated beauties of Smyrna made to 
him. From the Sophiſt's account, it 
depended only upon Agailion to ſatisfy at 
the ſame time his vanity, his curioſity, 
and his propenſity to pleaſure, and to 
render his happineſs as varied, as the maſt 
wanton imagination could poſſibly wiſh, 


To 
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To all theſe rhapſodies Apathon had but 
one anſwer—his love for Danae.. The 
HR Sophift thought it inſufficient : the ſame 
4 reaſons which had occafioned his attach- 
3x ment to Danaz, ought to make him 
j ; equally ſenſible to the charms of other 
3 beauties. A change of objects conſtitu- 
ted, in his opinion, the ſupreme happi- 
neſs of love. He ſupported this poſition, 
by a very lively detail of the particular 
pleaſures which attend the conqueſt of 
each particular claſs of beauties : the ig- 
norant and the experienced, the witty and 
the ſimple, the fair and the homely, the 
cqquet, the prude, the virtuous, the de- 
EF votee—in ſhort, every ſingle female cha- 
racter, employs the taſte, the imagina- 
tion, and even the ſenſes (for as to the 
heart, that was out of the queſtion) in it's 
own peculiar manner. Each of theſe re- 
quires a new plan, creates new difficul- 
ties, and makes us happy m a different 
way. From theſe fine reflections he con- 
cluded, that it was inconceivable how a 
man, 
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man, who could command ſuch a vari- 
ety of pleaſures, ſhould reject them, 
merely to reſtrain himſelf to the uniform 
gratification of one ſingle paſſion, which 
he invariably purſued with romantic at- 
tachment. | 

AGATHON granted, that to an indo- 
lent voluptuary, who made ſuch kinds of 
amuſements the ſole buſineſs of his life, 
ſuch a change as the Sophiſt recommen- 
ded muſt be perfectly agreeable. But, at 
the ſame time he maintained, that men 
of this caſt were wholly ignorant of the 
nature of true love. He then reſigned 
himſelf entirely to the enthuſiaſm of his 
heart, and gave the Sophiſt a deſcription 
of what he had felt for the fair Danae, 
from the firſt moment he ſaw her, to the 
preſent hour. He deſcribed ſo fincere, 
ſo refined, ſo perfect an affection, and 
expatiated with fuch an enthuſiaſtic rap- 
ture upon the excellencies of his miſtreſs, 
the ſympathy of their ſouls, and the more 
than human delight he enjoyed in her 
| love, 
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love, that nothing but the malice of a 
Hippias, or the friendly ſeverity of a Men- 
tor, could have been,capable of making 
him forego ſo inchanting a deluſion, 
Taz charms of the beautiful Danae, 
replied the Sophiſt, are too well known, 
and her merits, in this particular, fo ge- 
nerally acknowledged, even by her own 
ſex, that Lais herſelf, who had the re- 
IF putation of making the nobleſt of the 
= Greeks and princes of foreign nations vie 
with each other in the purchaſe of her fa- 
yours, would be ridiculous, if ſhe were 
to attempt to put herſelf in competition 
with her. But, that ſhe ſhould ever 
have the honour of inſpiring a paſſion ſo 
reſpectable, ſo metaphyſical, ſo incon- 
ceivably ſublime— that this Miracle, the 
only one the had not hitherto wrought, 
ſhould be reſerved to the- power of her 
charms—this is, indeed, what no man 
could ever have dreamt of, without 
laughing at the thought himſelf, 


Oux | 
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Our Hero, who had already been 
highly ſcandalized at the malicious com- 
pariſon with the Corinthian Lais, now 
loſt his temper entirely. With all the 
warmth of a lover injured in the object of 
his adoration, he reproached the Sophiſt 
for the equivocal manner, in which he 
had preſumed to ſpeak of ſuch a perſon 
as Danae, and his indignation as well as 
confuſion could not be equalled, when 
he ſaw that the Sophiſt only anſwered him 
by a ſatirical ſneer. 

IT is ſo eaſy to foreſee what muſt be the 
concluſion of this ſcene, after what we 
have already obſerved concerning the de- 
ſigns of the Sophiſt, that we might leave 
it to the reader's own imagination. On 
the one hand, impatient queſtions on 
the other, evaſions and artful applica- 
tions; till at length Hippias, after much 
converſation (impelled by the irreſiſtible 
power of his pretended friendſhip for 
Agathon) ſuffered the ſecret of the beauti- 


ful Danae's real ſituation to be forced 
from 
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from him, together with thoſe anecdotes 
which we (however innocently) diſco- 
vered to our readers in the third chapter 
of the fourth book. | 

Wx have already obſerved, how much 
depends upnn the views of the relater, in 
the narrative of any event, and how dif- 
ferent the applications may be, by vary- 
ing the circumſtances. Danae told her 
ſtory with the innocent intention of plea- 
ſing. She naturally viewed her conduct, 
her foibles, and even her failings, in a 
more favourable (and, if we may ſay the 
truth) in a truer light than the world ; 
which, on the one hand, is unacquainted 
with all thoſe trifling circumſtances that 
juſtify us, or at leaſt extenuate our faults ; 
and onthe other hand, is maliciousenough, 
tor the ſake of greater diverſion, to over- 
charge the picture of our follies with a 
thouſand ſtrokes, by which, indeed,' the 
portrait is made leſs exact, but conſe- 
quently more amuſing. Unfortunately 
tor our fair one, the defigns of Hippias 

Vol. III. C required 
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required that he ſhould carry this infa- 
mous art of giving an odious turn to any 


event, as.far as the laws of OR 


could poſſibly admit. 


Dunkix theſe diſcoveries, our hd 


appeared more like a ſtatue, or a dead 


man, than himſelf, Cold ſhiverings and 


burning heat alternately ran through his 
whole frame: his breaſt at once beſet 
with the moſt contrary paſſions, he breath- 
ed with ſuch difficulty, that he muſt ſoon 
have fainted, had not one of thoſe paſſions 
ſuddenly. gained the aſcendent, and by 
the moſt violent effort given vent to his 
opprefied heart. The light in which 
Hippias repreſented his Goddeſs, made 
ſo unpleaſing a contraſt, with that in 
which he had been uſed to conſider her, 
and the thought that he had been ſo great- 
ly deceived was ſo inſupportable, that it 
was not poſſible for him to give, credit to 
the Sophiſt. The whole ſtorm, that 
roſe within his ſoul, broke forth therefore 
againſt the traitor. He called him a falſe 

friend, 
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friend, a ſlanderer, a worthleſs villain— 
invoked all the avenging Deities againſt 
him—-ſwore, that if che accuſations with 
which he dared to ſally 'Danae's virtue, 
were not grounded upon the moſt unde- 
niable proofs, he would exterminate him 
as a monſter not fit to live, and expoſe 
A his deteſted carcaſe, unburied, as a prey 
4 to the birds of the air. 

3 Tux Sophiſt viewed this ſtorm with 
the tranquillity of a man well acquain- 
ted with the nature of the paſſions; 
with a compoſure equal to that of him, 
who confiders ſecurely from the ſhore the 
tumultuous roaring of the waves he 
has fortunately eſcaped, A look of com- 
paſhon, accompanied with a malicious 
{mile, which left no room to doubt of it's 
meaning, was all he oppoſed to the in- 
dignation of our exaſperated lover. Here 
Agathon pauſed: a horrid doubt ſuddenly 
came upon him. Speak, barbarian ! ex- 
claimed he; ſpeak! prove thy deteſted 
accuſations as clear as the ſun, or confeſs 
C2 that 
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that thou art a traiterous wretch, and die 
with ſhame !—Art thou in thy ſenſes, 
Callias ? rephed the Sophiſt, with that in- 
famous coolneſs, which on ſuch occaſions 
1s peculiar to triumphant malice—recol- 
le& thyſelf a little, and as ſoon as thou 
art able to hear reafon, I will ſpeak. 
AGATHON was filent, for what can he 
ſay, who is uncertain what he ſhall 


think ? 


REALLY, continued the Sophiſt, I 
cannot conceive what reaſon thou canſt 
have to act the part of the furious Ajax 
with me. Who talks of accuſations ? 
Who impeaches the beautiful Danae ? Is 


ſhe then leſs amiable, becauſe thou art 


neither the firſt who has ſeen her, nor 
the firſt who has found her ſuſceptible of 
tender impreſſions ? What extravagancies 
are theſe ! Believe me, any other but thy- 
ſelf would have thought that the fight 
of her alone, was ſufficient to confirm 
the account I have given of her. Her 
very look is a proof, But, thou requireſt 
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a ſtronger, thou ſhalt have it, Callias. 
What wilt thou ſay, if I myſelf have 
been one of thoſe, who can boaſt of hav- 
ing experienced the effects of the beauti- 
ful Danae's ſenſibility ?—Thou? exclaim- 
ed Argathon, with an aſtoniſhment that im- 
plied diſbelief, and was not at all flatter- 
ing to the Sophiſt's vanity. Yes, Callias, 
I, retorted he; I, as thou here beholdeſt 
me, might be better qualified ten or 
twelve years ago, to obtain the fayour of 
2 fine woman. Thou thinkeſt, perhaps, 
that I am in jeſt ; but I am convinced, 
that thy Goddeſs herſelf has too much 
ſpirit to deny, if thou wilt queſtion her 
properly, the truth of what all Smyrna 
can teſtify. 

HerE the inhuman wretch, totally 
unconcerned at the fituation into which 
his vain boaſtings had thrown the miſe- 
rable Agathon, proceeded minutely to de- 
ſcribe the happineſs he pretended to have 
enjoyed in the arms of the fair Danac, 
(Heaven knows on what foundation) with 


C3 ſuch 
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ſuch an air of truth, and with ſuch vi- 


vacity, as almoſt drove his hearer to mad- 


neſs. It is paſſed, interrupted Agathon, 
with an emotion ſo animated, that he ap- 
peared, at that inſtant, to be ſomething 
more than man.— It is paſſed ! O virtue, 
thou art avenged ! —Hippias, under the 
ſmiling maſk of friendſhip, thou haſt 
pierced me through with a poiſoned dag- 
ger—but I thank thee—thy malice has 


done me a much greater ſervice, than thy 


friendſhip could : it opens my eyes, it 
points out to me at once in the object of 
my eſteem and confidence, in the idol of 
my heart and in my ſuppoſed friend, two 
of the moſt deſpicable objects that ever 
have defiled my ſight. Gods! the miſ- 
treſs of a Hippias! Is it poſhble for any 
thing to be more diſhonourable than this? 


With this apoſtrophe, he caſt the moſt 


contemptuous look that ever glanced 
from mortal eye upon the diſappointed 


Sophiſt, and RISE: 
CHAP. 
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"CHAP. III. 
| Conſequences of the preceding. 


FT\HE human foul is, probably, ſuſ- 


ceptible of no pain more ſevere, 
than that which ariſes from a neceſſity of 
deſpifing the object of our tendereſt af- 
fections. Language itſelf is too weak to 
expreſs the torture which ſo violent a 


ſhoek occaſions in a heart exquiſitely ſen- 


ſible: we therefore chuſe rather to con- 
feſs that we find ourſelves unequal to the 
taſk of painting the tumult of the paſ- 
ſions, which raged in Agathons mind for 
ſome hours after this cruel explanation, 
than by a cold deſcription, to betray both 
our preſumption and inability. 

Tux firſt thing he did, as ſoon as he 
had recovered himſelf, was to exert his 
utinoft efforts to perſuade himſelf that 
Hippias had deceived him. Was it too 
much to entertain the worſt idea of ſo 
highly infamous a character, as the So- 
C 4 _  phiſt's 
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phiſt's then appeared to him? Of what 
validity could ſuch a witneſs be againſt a 
Danae ?—Or rather, how powerful an 
apologiſt hadſt thou, fair Danae, in the 
heart of thy Agathon! Could Hyperides 
himfelf, though he was ſufficiently elo- 
quent to perſuade the Athenians of the 
innocence of a Phryue, have ſaid any 
thing ſtronger and more plauſible in thy 
defence, than Agathon {aid to himſelf ?— 
Probably reaſon alone would have been 
overcome by the ſophiſtical eloquence of 
love, had not jealouſy intervened and 
turned the ſcale ; and among all the paſ- 
fions, there is none, which ſo caſily 
changes probability into reality. In the 
doubtful light which this paſſion ſpread 
over his ſoul, conjecture was changed to 
probability, and probability into certain- 
ty; as if, with the refined delicacy of a 
Julius Ceſar, he had found Danae guilty, 
merely becauſe ſhe was ſuſpected. He 
compared her own narrative with the ac- 
count Hippias had given of her, and now 

thought, 
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thought, ſince diſtruſt had entirely taken 
poſſeſſion of him, that he diſcovered a 


hundred traces in the former, which 


confirmed the truth of the latter. Here 


ſhe muſt haye given an artful turn to one 


circumſtance, there (as he ſeemed to re- 
collect) ſhe had been embarraſſed what 
to make of another, which had eſcaped 
her unawares. 

Wirz the ſame degree of partiality he 
ſurveyed her whole behaviour towards 
him. How clearly did he now fancy to 
perceive, that from the firſt inſtant ſhe 
had formed defigns upon him! A thou- 
ſand trivial incidents, which were then 
perfectly indifferent to him, appeared 
now to have had a ſecret meaning. He 


recollected, compared, and combined 


every circumſtance, till at laſt he firmly 
believed, that every thing which had 
happened to him from the firſt viſit he 
paid her with Hippias, to the time of his 
entrance into her ſervice, had been the 
conſequence of a plan previouſly con- 

C5 certed 
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certed between her and the Sophiſt. How 
greatly did this idea embitter every favour 
ſhe had ſhewn him ! How entirely did it 
deprive all her actions of that beauty and 
grace, which had ſo much inchanted 
him! He now ſaw in this imaginary ori- 
ginal of every ideal perfection, nothing 
more than an artful courtezan, who, by 
a ſuperior ſkill in the practice of captiva- 
ting the affections, had taken advantage 
of his innocence. How deſpicable did 
thoſe marks of her favour now ſeem, 
which he had prized ſo highly, while be 
confidered them as the overflowings of a 
heart devoted ſolely to him! How con- 
temptible thoſe joys, which in each happy 
hour of inchantment, had raiſed him to a 
ſtate of equality with the Gods ! How 
enraged was he now at his own folly, 
that he had fuffered himſelf to be caught 
in ſo evident and palpable a ſnare! | 
Tu image of the amiable Pſzche 
could not have preſented itſelf to him at 
a more unſeaſonable time for Danae, than 
9 2 | at 
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at this inſtant; but it was natural that it 
ſhould preſent itſelf; and how dazzling 
was the light in which ſhe now appeared 
to him! What additional ſplendor did 
ſhe receive from the eclipſed merits of 
her unfortunate rival! Heavens! how 
was it poſſible, that the miſtreſs of an 
Alcibiades, of a Hippias, of any man to 
whom fancy might chance to lead her, 
ſhould be capable of extinguiſhing that 
innocent affection for P/yche, whoſe chaſte 
embraces were ſo far from endangering 
his virtue, that they had given it new 
life and vigour?— He carried on the com- 
pariſon as far as it could go. Both had 
loved him, but what a difference in their 
manner of loving! How different was 
that night,. a night he could not now re- 
collect without horror, —in which Dana, 
after having exerted all her charms, em- 
ployed every thing which the moſt artfully 
ſeducing ſkill could invent, joined to the 
magic powers of muſic to intoxicate his 
ſenſes, and diflolve his whole being in 
CS: volup- 
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voluptuous defires, had thrown herſelf 
with engaging forwardneſs into his arms,— 
What difference between that, and thoſe 
elyfian nights, which, in the company of 
his dear P/zcke, had paſſed away, as a fin- 
gle moment in heaven, in the pure de- 
lights of unembodied ſpirits. Poor Da- 
nae / even her perſonal charms loſt by 
this compariſon that ſuperiority which 
the moſt partial prejudice could not re- 
fuſe them, This image of Vtnus, at the 
fight of whom his enraptured foul had 
been diſſolved in pleaſure, when compa- 
red with the virgin modeſty of the young 
P/yche, was now degraded in his captious 
imagination to the laſcivious beauty of a 
Bacchanalian, fitter to excite the fury of 
2 drunken Satyr, than thoſe tender tranſ- 
ports, he was now aſhamed to have la- 
viſhed upon her in the inexcuſable infa- 

tuation of ſoul. + 
Our virtuous female readers, who 
haye doubtleſs lamented the fall of our 
hero, not without an honeſt indignation 
againſt 
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againſt the refined meretricious arts of the 
beauteous Danae, will fincerely rejoice to 
ſce the honour of virtue, and in ſome de+ 
gree, the intereſt of their whole ſex, re- 
venged on this fair ſeducer. We our - 
ſelves ſhare this pleaſure with them, and 
yet, with their permiſſion, we cannot 
help obferving, that Malou, in the com · 
pariſon which he made between Danuae 
and Pſyche, ſhewed a ſeverity we do 


not entirely approve ; how pleafed ſoe - 


ver we may be to ſee him get the better of 
2 paſſion, a longer continuance of which, 
would have made it impoſſible for us to 
give this third volume of his hiſtory, 
HowEveR blameable Danas might be 
on account of her weakneſs for our hero, 
yet it is evidently unjuſt to condemn her, 
becauſe ſhe was not a Pſyche, or to ſpeak 
more preciſely, becauſe in fimilar circum- 
ſtances, ſhe had not conducted herſelf 
exactly as Phele had done. If Phyche 
was more innocent, this was leſs to be 
conſidered as a merit in her, than as a 


Phyſical 
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phyſical qualification, the natural conſe- 
quence of her youth and fituation of life. 
Danae, probably, was equally innocent, 
when with all the fimplicity of a country 
girl of fourteen, ſhe danced to the flutes at 
the Athenian feſtivals, under the inſpection 
of her brother ; or when ſhe was hired by 
Alcamenes to fit as a model of the riſing 
boſom of a Hebe. Was it her fault that ſhe 
had not been educated at Delphos ? Or, 
that the firſt affections of her youthful 
heart declared themſelves in favour of an 
Alcibiagdes, - and not of an Agathon *— 
Phiche's love, we grant, was more inno- 
cent, but ſtill love is always the fame in 
its effects. It extends its claims till it gets 
in poſſeſſion of all its rights, and frank- 
neſs and inexperience are the leaſt able to 
withſtand its pretenſions. It was fortu- 
nate for the tender innocence- of Pſyche, 
that her nightly interviews were inter- 
rupted, before that ſpiritual kind of ſen- 
ſual enthuſiaſm, in which they had both 
_ to make ſo conſiderable a profici- 


ency, 
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ency, had riſen to its greateſt” height. 
Probably, in a few days, or more, if you 
pleaſe, but then we may ſay, certainly, 
theſe harmleſs children would have pro- 
ceeded from one innocent overflowing of 
the heart to another, from one expreſſion 
too weak to deſcribe their exquiſite ſenſi- 
bility, to another, till at laſt, to their 
great aſtoniſhment, they would have found 
themſelves where nature expected to 
bring them; and then what would have 
become of the moſt eſſential privileges of 
innocence ?—Another circumſtance, in 
which Phche had happily the advantage 
over Danae, was this, that her lover was 
as innocent as herſelf, and notwithſtand- 
ing all his ſenſibility, had not the moſt 
diſtant thought of enſnaring her virtue. 
Do we know how ſhe would have beha- 
ved, if it had been put to the trial? She 
would have reſiſted, of that there is no 
doubt, but let us add, as long as it would 
have been poſſible for her: For it is not 
to be imagined, that ſhe would have had 

courage 
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courage enough to fly from him, and ne- 
ver ſee him more. She would, at laſt, 
then have been ſurprized by the ſoft de- 
lufions of love, however ſhe might have 
retarded the inſtant of her defeat. It may 
be ſaid, that ſuppoſing even the had been 
overcome, ftill ſhe would have refifted ; 
Danae, on the contrary, had not only fore- 
ſeen and haſtened her fall, but had even 
contrived it herſelf ; and had ſhe deferred 
it, it would only have been with a view of 
enhancing her love and her pleaſure, not 
for the ſake of her virtue. All this is un- 
deniable; but admitting that ſhe would 
have yielded at laft (which, one way or 
other, is always the ſecret deſign of every 
woman, who engages in a loye intrigue) 
to what purpoſe would a long and obfti- 
nate reſiſtance have ſerved, but to give 
her lover and herſelf unneceſſary torment ? 
Suffice it, that the ſevereſt decorum of 
the preſent age does not require half ſo 
much time as.ſhe employed to make her 


conqueſt more difficult to Agatlon. And 
do 
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do we imagine, that ſhe did no violence 
to herſelf, in letting ſo complete a lover, 
whoſe extraordinary merit fo fully juſti- 


fied the ſtrength of her attachment, lan- 


guiſh ſo long? Or, that the ſelf-denial 
which this required, was not at leaſt as 
painful to one whoſe imagination had 
been already ſo familiarized to the moſt 
raviſhing pleaſures of love, as the moſt 
vigorous reſiſtance could poſſibly be to a 

perſon yet wholly inexperienced. - _ 
Wx do not mean, by making all theſe 
reflections to juſtify the beautiful Danae, 
but only to ſhew that Agathon, in the 
height of his paſſion, had judged too 
hardly of her. It was unjuſt to impute 
to her as a fault that tenderneſs, which 
had rendered him as happy as he would 
have been miſerable, had ſhe perfiſted to 
requite the vehemence of his paſſion, with 
the calm ſentiments of friendſhip alone, 
But the prejudice he now laboured under 
made him incapable of doing her juſtice : 
the thought that ſhe had ſhewed the ſame 
tavours 
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favours to a Hippias as ſhe had to himſelf, 


made him ſuſpicious of every circum- 
"ſtance which might have convinced him, 


that though others had preceded him in 
the enjoyment of her favours, yet he was 
the firſt who had really made an impreſ- 
ſion upon her heart. In a word, he con- 
ſidered her now only as a woman of in- 
trigue, who, in the point of view ſhe ap- 
peared to him at preſent, had nothing to 
diſtinguiſh her from others of the ſame 
caſt, but that ſhe was more dangerous. 
Bur his indignation could not be ſo 
violent againſt her, without recoiling up- 
on himſelf. The idea that he had ſupplied 


the place of a Hippias, of a Hyacinthns, 
made him appear in his own eyes as the 


moſt contemptible of ſlaves; he bluſhed 
for his former better ſelf, when he thought 
of the aecount he had to give of his reſi- 
dence at Smyrna. Would he, had Danae 
been even what the intoxication of bis 
paſſion had repreſented her, have been 
able to juſtify his conduct before the tri- 

ä bunal 
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bunal of virtue? What could he then 
anſwer, when he could not but accuſe 
himſelf, for having ingloriouſly laviſhed 
away ſo much time in indolence and eaſe, 
without any one commendable action : 
time, loſt to his underſtanding, loſt to 
virtue, loſt to his own and to the public 
good ? And what rendered the thought 
ſill more inſupportable was, that it had 
been paſſed in contemptible efforts to 
gratify the voluptuous taſte of a Daxae, 
to indulge her inclinations, and her ima- 
gination yet inflamed with the remains of 
the laſcivious fire of her youth. The re- 
proaches which from theſe partial ſug- 
geſtions of jealouſy he heaped upon him- 
ſelf, were carried as far, as the paſſionate 
emotions of a ſoul, impreſſed with a too 
violent but innate love of virtue, could 
poſſibly reach. The anguiſh, which in 
conſequence of theſe reflections tortured 
his mind was fo ſevere, that he paſſed the 
whole night ſucceeding this dreadful day, 
in violent agitations. A ſtate, which 

HR toge- 
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together with his preſent diſpoſition of 
- ſoul, may afford us a very apt image of 
thoſe torments, in which, according to 
the general belief of all people, the 
vicious expiate in another ſtate, the 
| crimes they have committed in this. 
W have already obſerved, that the 
being diflatisfied with ourſelves, is a ſen- 
timent too painful for the ſoul to be able 
long to endure, It is natural, that felt 
love ſhould exert all its powers to relieve 
itſelf, and if we confider how little bene- 
fit can be expected from a continual con- 
ſciouſneſs of ſhame and ſelf contempt, 
and on the contrary, how prejudicial 
grief and ſelf humiliation, their natural 
conſequences, mult be to returning virtue ; 
we have reaſon, perhaps, to look upon 
the part which ſelf love takes in endea- 
vouring to juſtify us to ourſelves, as one 
of the moſt neceſſary ſprings of our foul in 
this world of error and paſſions. Re- 
morſe, is of no other uſe, but to impreſs us 


with a deep ſenſe of the odiouſnefs of any 
fooliſh 
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fooliſh and immoral conduct, of which 
we feel ourſelves guilty. As ſoon as | 
hath produced this effect, it ſhould im- 
mediately ceaſe, - its continuance would 
only deprive us of the power of correcting 
our faults, and would, therefore, be as 
prejudicial, as too great a degree of timi- 
dity, which only ſerves to make us more 
certainly run into the danger, we ſhould 
endeavour either to avoid by prudence, or 
to oppoſe with reſolution, 

AGATHON had the greater reaſon to 
attend to theſe favourable inſinuations of 
ſelf love, as the immoderate warmth of 
his imagination had always repreſented 
to him his errors, and the object of them, 
in a much more odious light, than cool 
and unprejudiced reafon would have 
done. The extraordinary changes of 
this capricious inchantreſs, and the little 
difficulty ſhe has in paſſing ſuddenly from 
the extreme of any paſſion to one of an 
oppoſite nature, are probably well known 
to many of our readers from their own 


expe- 
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experience. Such will not be ſurprized 
to hear, that the defire of juſtifying him- 
ſelf (as much as poſſible at leaſt) in his 
own eyes, had imperceptibly - induced 
our hero to let the beautiful Danae par- 
take of that juſtification, which the moſt 
rigid admirers of virtue could not poſſibly 
refuſe her. It was difficult, a Socrates 
would have ſaid, it was extremely diffi- 
cult to withſtand the attractions of ſo ma- 
ny powers of inchantment united; flight 
was the only ſure reſource; this was, in- 
deed, almoſt as difficult; but ſtill at firſt 
you had this in your power, and it was 
oreat want of foreſight in you not to re- 
fle&, that there would come a time, when 
you would even be deprived of that 
power. Thus, perhaps, he would have ſaid 
who called Critobulus a very bold fellow, 
for having kiſſed a beautiful boy of Alci- 
biades, and adviſed the young Xenophon to 
fly from the ſight of a beautiful face, as 


quickly as he would from a Baſiliſk. But, 


ſelf love ſpoke not with ſo much truth and 
| dil- 
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diſcretion, It was impoſſible, ſaid ſhe to 
our hero, to withſtand ſuch powerful at- 
trations : it was impoſſible to fly from 
them. She availed herſelf of all the live- 
lineſs of his imagination to convince 
him of the truth of theſe flattering aſſu- 
rances ; and though ſhe was not able to- 
tally to filence a certain internal ſenti- 
ment which contradicted her, and which, 
perhaps, is the moſt certain eriterion of 
the freedom of our will; yet ſhe fo - 
ſucceeded, as inſenſibly to diſpel the me- 
lancholy gloom that poſſeſſed his mind; 
and diffuſe over it that pleaſing light, in 
which we are generally apt to view every 
object that intereſts us. 

Bur this tranquillity of our hero was of 
little ſervice to Danae ; her qualifications 
juſtified, indeed, the high idea he had 
entertained of her character, and both 
concurred to vindicate the greatneſs of his 
affection. He excuſed himſelf for having 
ſo ardently loved her, as long as he had 
reaſon to think the excellencies of her 

ſoul, 
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ſoul, as extraordinary as the beauties of 
her perſon. But, ſhe loſt all influence 
over his heart, the mo nent ſhe had for- 
feited his eſteem. The reſolution of 
leaving her was the natural conſequence 
of this : a reſolution which did not coſt 
him a ſingle ſigh, ſo thorough a con- 
tempt did he now feel for her. The re- 
collection of what he had been, the con- 
ſciouſneſs of what he might again be, 
whenever he would, made it impoſſible 
for him to bear the thought of being one 
moment longer the ſlave of a ſecond Circe ; 
who, by a more ſhametul metamorphoſis, 
than any of thoſe which the companions 
of Ulyſſes muſt have undergone, had 
changed the hero of virtue into an effe- 
minate voluptuary. 

THr1Nnss being thus circumſtanced, it 
was by no means adviſcable to wait her re- 
turn, which, according to the notice he 
had received from her, would not exceed 
three days at furtheſt. © She had not let a 
day paſs without writing to him; and 

the 
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the neceffity he was under of returning 
anſwers as regularly, embarraſſed him the 
more, from the great change his heart 
had undergone; for he had too much 
ſincerity and vivacity to pretend to ſenti- 
ments which his heart denied. His let- 
ters were for this reaſon ſo ſhort, and 
diſcovered fo much conſtraint, that Da- 
nac began to entertain a thought, which 
was not indeed very probable, but yet 
was the moſt natural one that could occur 
to her. She imagined, that her abſence 
might have encouraged one of the beau- 
ties of Smyrna, to 'endeavour to ſeduce 
from her ſo enviable a lover. If her va- 
nity laughed at ſo bold an attempt, yet 
the tenderneſs of her love would not ſuf- 
fer her to be as unconcerned at this, as 
one might reaſonably have concluded, 
from the lively manner in which ſhe ral- 
lied him about his indifference. In the 
mean time the conſciouſneſs of her merit 
got the better of all other reflections, and 
left her no room to doubt, that her bare 
Vol. III. D appear- 
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appearance would efface all the ſuperficial 
impreſſions which a rival might have 
made upon his heart. If ſhe had even 
been leſs certain! of this, yet ſhe was too 
prudent to let him perceive that ſe had 
any doubt of his affection, or was eapa- 
tle of becoming troubleſome to him by 
an imaginary jealouſy. This | circum- 
ſtance, with the others above mentioried, 
haſtened her return; and the idea Agne 
had conceived; that: ſhe might, perhaps, 
think of ſurprizing him by an earlier re- 
turn, than ſhe had promiſed in ter: laſt 
letter (an idea, fo prophetie, that we 
are greatly inclined: to aſeribe it to the 
guardian angel of his virtue) ſhewed him, 
in the ſtrongeſt manner, the neeeſſity of 
the moſt: ſpeedy. flight. As ſoon there- 
fore, as he had diſpatched a» meſſenger to 
Danae, he repaired to the harbour to ſeek 
for a ſhip, which might convey him that 
very night from Smyrna. 
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Gu of our readers, as have con- 


"deſcended to peruſe this hiſtory with 


more attention, than they give to a 


french novel of the day, will have ob- 


ſerved, that the recovery of our Hero 


from a ſtate, which ſcarce entitled him to 
that appellation, is properly neither to be 
aſeribed to his reaſon nor to his love of 
virtue; however agreeable it might have 
been to us to impute the ſole honour of 
this ſurprizing change to either of thoſe 
motives, Notwithſtanding the ſincere 
eſteem we have for both, we muſt yet 
confeſs, ' that if it had depended entirely 


on them, Agathon might have continued 


the captive'of the fair Dajae for a much 


longer time. We have, indeed, cauſe to 
believe, that his reaſon would have been 


1 enough, by a variety of ſpe- 
3 cious 
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cious argumentsand concluſions, gradually 
fo lull his love of virtue entirely to ſleep ; 
or, perhaps, to perſuade it to a friendly 
accommodation with pleaſure, its natural 
and moſt dangerous enemy. We do not 
however deny, that both of them contribu- 
ted to the delivery of our friend; though it 
is certain, that jealouſy and offended ſelf- 
love had the greateſt ſhare in it : without 
the kindinterpoſition therefore of two paſ- 
ſions ſo generally cenſured, the once ſo 
wiſe, ſo virtuous Agathon would, to all ap- 
pearance, have ingloriouſly trifled away at 
Smyrna, amidſt the blandiſhments of love, 

a life begun with diſtinguiſhed honour. 
Wr do not expect that the greater 
part of moraliſts will, by this obſerva- 
tion, be prevailed upon to give up cer- 
tain prejudices, which they ſeem to have 
inherited from their forefathers: prejudi- 
ces, which if traced back to their ſource, 
for ſome . centuries, will be found, by a 
tradition not very favourable to found 
reaſon, to have been derived from monks 
| | and 
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and recluſes, who have abounded among 
the eaſtern people of all religions. On 
the contrary, it would afford us the high- 
eſt fatisfactton, if the preſent hiſtory 
ſhould prove the happy occaſion of exci- 
ting any truly great philoſopher of our 
own times, to carry the light of Genius 
into certain obſcure parts of moral phi- 
loſophy. Theſe, indeed, to the great 
prejudice of the general good, might 
ftill remain undiſcovered for ſeveral 
thouſand years, if the diſcove:y of 
them was to be brought about by the 
inceſſant zeal of thoſe worthy perſons 
who have, for ſeveral years paſt, made 
the German preſſes groan under a confu- 
ſed heap of indiſtinct, and often arbitrary 
ideas, enthuſiaſtic ſentiments, devout al- 
legories, unnatural characters, and pom- 
pous declamations, thrown together - in- 
every poſſible form. To explain our 
ideas more clearly upon this ſubject, to 
ſuch perſons as are qualiſied to accompliſſi 
this pious wiſh of our's, or to point out 

| D 3 to 
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to them a more certain way of diſcovering 
4his moral Terra incognita, than they 
may meet with throughout the courſe of 
this hiſtory, would have the appearance 
or 74 preſumption, from which the con- 
ſciouſneſs of our own z;2akneſs, or, per- 
haps, of our indolence, is a ſufficient ſe- 
curity, We, therefore, diſmiſs the ſubject 
with this little hint, and after having, ac- 
cording to all appearance, delivered our 
Hero from the greateſt danger his virtue 
had ever yet been, or may hereafter be 
expoſed to, we content ourſelves with 
makirg a few reflections—but, no; we 
have thought better of it—what other re- 
fleftions could we poſhbly make, than 
thoſe which Agatlion himſelf, as ſoon as 
he had leiſure, made on his own adven- 
tures. Theſe muſt be ſo much the more 
natural and intereſting, as he aCtually 
was in that. ſituation, in which we mult 
firſt by the help of our imagination 
place ourſelves, and muſt ſearch after 
thoſe ideas, which of their own accord 
pre- 
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preſented. themſelves to him, and even 
intruded themſelves upon him. We 


will therefore wait till he recovers ſuch a 


tranquill diſpoſition, as may enable the 
ſoul returning to itſelf, to review the paſt 
wich an impartial eye. Let us only be 
permitted, before we proceed in our nar- 
rative, for the benefit of our younger rea- 


ders, to whom we cannot help having a 


particular attachment, to make ſome re- 


marks,. which we know not how to in- 


troduce in a more proper place ; remarks, 
which thoſe who, like Shack-Baham, are 
nat fond of moralizing, may curſorily 
pals over, or amuſe themſelves, in the 
mean time, if they like it, with looking 
out of the window, till we have diſ- 

patched them. 
Wuar would you ſay, then, my young 
friends; if with the magilterial aſpect of 
a profeſſor of moral philoſophy in his 
chair, I. ſhould. endeavour to prove to 
you. with geometrical exactneſs, that you 
are. under an: obligation. to be perfectly 
D-4 inſen- 
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inſenſible to thoſe amiable creatures, for 
whom your eyes, your heart, your ima- 
gination conſpire to give you an inclina- 
tion, which, as long as it is undetermi- 
ned, will for ever torment you, and as 
toon as it fixes itſelf upon any particular 
object, will become the ſoul of all your 
other paſſions, | | 
THAT we could produce ſuch a proof, 
and what is ſomething harder till, that 
we could impoſe on you the obligation, 
not to contract an attachment for any of 
theſe agreeable creatures, however perfect 
they may ſeem in your inchanted eyes, till 
you have been told that you may love 
them is a circumſtance you cannot be 
unacquainted with. Therefore, as this 
has been ſo often proved, we may 
now take it for granted; and the only 
queſtion in our opinion is, how it 
can be brought about that your reluctant 
hearts ſhould be made to comply 
with duties, you had a thouſand ſpecious 
objections to, which in the end, how- 
ever, 
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ever, come only to this, that you have no 
inclination to practiſe them. 

Taz ſolution of this queſtion ſeems to 
us to be. the greateſt difficulty, in which 
the generality of moraliſts leave us with 
an indifference, which is the more inhu- 
man, as few df. them have not in ſome 
degree or other experienced, that it 1s not 
ſo eaſy to conquer an enemy as to prove 


that he ought to be conquered.. | 
Is the mean time, till ſome benevolent” 
Genius ſhall diſcover a ſure, effectual 


and general method of removing this dif- 
ſiculty, we ſhall preſume to give you a 
piece of advice, which, indeed, is nei- 
ther general, nor without ſome inconve- 
nience; but yet, every circumſtance con- 


ſidered, may be of conſiderable uſe to 


you in ſeveral reſpects, till ſome nn 
moral anodyne is diſcovered. 


Wr ſhall here take for granted two 
. Equally certain truths: the firſt! is; that 


the generality of young people, and per- 
haps many of the old, have a- ſtronger 
. pro- 
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propenſity either to tenderneſs, or to love, 


in the common acceptution of the word, 
than to any other natural paſſion. The 

other is, that Socrates, in the place men- 
tioned in the laſt chapter, has not carried 
the fatal conſequences of love, conſidered 
as a violent paſſion for one fingle object, 
(which is the only kind of love in queſ- 
tion). farther than.daily experience juſti- 
fies. Thou unhappy man!“ ſaid he to 
the young Xengphon, canſt thou conceive 
what may be the conſequences of the kiſs 
thou haſt juſt now given ?” For Xexophon 
had not the leaſt idea that it was ſo dange- 
rous a thing to kiſs a beautiful boy, or to 
expreſs myſelf agreeably to our manners, 
to kiſs a fine girl; and he was inconſide- 
rate enough to confeſs, that he had al- 
ways confidence enough in himſelf, to 
expoſe himſelf to theſe dangerous experi- 
ments.“ Thinkeſt thou, added the philo- 
ſopher, that thou wilt continue to be free, 
id wilt not rather become the ſlave of 


what thou loveſt? Wouldſt thou not 
ſquander 
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ſquander a great deal upon deſtructive 
pleaſure.? Thinkeſt thou,. that thou 
wouldſt have much leiſure to employ in 
any thing great or uſeful, or rather wouldſt 
thou not be forced to ſpend thy time in 
occupations, which even a mad man 
would be aſhamed of?“ It is impoſſible to 


deſcribe in ſuch few words, more exactly 


the conſequences of this kind of love 
Of what uſe will it be to us, my friends, 
to deceive ourſelves ? Even the moſt in- 
nocent love, even that, which an young 
enthuſiaſtic minds, ſeems to agree ſo 
perfectly with virtue, carries with it a ſe · 


cret poiſon, whoſe effects are the more 


dangerous, as they are ſlow and imper- 
ceptible.—-What is therefore to be 
done? The advice of the elder Cato, or 
that, which Lucretius, agreeably to the 
tenets of his ſect gives us, is, in its 
conſequences more pernicious than the 
wil itſelf. Even the principles and ex- 
ample of the wiſe Socrates, are in this 
point only practicable under certain cir- 
D 6 CUM» 
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cumſtances—and to-ſay. the truth, we 
with, out of regard to the whole human 
race, that ſome Socrates may, hereafter, 
ſucceed in depriving love totally of his 
drvinity, as well as of his arrows and 
wings, and making the paſſion a mere re- 
gular gratification of a natural appetite- 
All the- benefit accruing to the world by 
this means, would be, that human 
ſociety would neceſſarily experience ſome 
degree of thoſe bad effects, which would 
ariſe from a total ſuppreſſion of the paſ- 

ſions. ä 
Now for our advice The Tartuff, and 
thoſe pitiful beings, who would perſuade 
the world to venerate as relics the abſur- 
dities of their melancholy imaginations, 
may ſhake their heads as much as they 
pleaſe.— My young friends, either employ 
yourſelves in preparations for the part you 
are defigned for, or to fulfill it really. Strive 
to acquire thoſe qualifications. which are 
rewarded with the eſteem of the wiſe and 
| ol. 
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of poſterity; and ſeek to attain virtue, 
which alone conſtitutes the internal hap- 
pineſs of our being. A truce with your 
morality, good Sir;“ you may exclaim 
here, „this is not what we want to hear 
from you; all this has already been much 
better ſaid by Claville, and by Abbt better 
ſtill our preſervative againſt lo — 
Preſervative againſt love? Heaven forbid! 
or, if you want ſuch, you may eafily be 
ſupplied by all the quacks in morality, 
and —all the apothecaries ſhops. Our ad- 
vice proceeds upon a quite different plan. 
If you either will, or muſt fall in love; 
every- thing, believe me, depends upon. 
the object on which you place your af-. 
fections Find out an Afpafia, a Leon- 
tinm, a Ninon—endeavour to gain her 
favour, and, if poſhble, her friendſhip. 
The advantages, which fuch a connec- 
tion will procure-you, both in regard to 
your judgment, your taſte, your morals— 
Yes, Sirs, your morals, and even the 
duties of your ſtation, will reward. all. 

your. 
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your pains. Excellent! Aſaſas and Ni- 
nons!! We muſt ſearch for them all over 
Europe“ — That we do not adviſe; we 
mean only in. caſe you find thera, — But, 
fuppoſe we cannot meet with ſuch. Why 
then look out for the maſt ſenſible, vir- 
tuous and amiable woman you can find 
and here (as we would not with you to 
go out of your way) we allow you to ſcek 
for her not only among the moſt beautitsl 
of her ſex : if ſhe is amiable, you will 
be the more enamoured of her; if virtu- 
ous,, ſhe will not deceive: you; if pru- 
dent, ſhe will not ſuffer herſelf to be de- 
ceived by you. Here, therefore, you 
may place your affections without dan- 
ger. —* But this does. not ſatisfy us; 
the queſtion is, how we may engage 
her affections ?**—Aye—there the ſecret 
lies ;. the trial may at leaſt be made, 
and, provided you are aſſiduous, we 
aſſure you, you will carry on your novel 
for ten years in a line perpetually con- 
verging, without drawing nearer to the 
central 
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gentral point —and this is all we had to 
ſay to you. 
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Trreſolution of Agathon ; an unexpeRed Inci- 
dent determines him. 


II E return to our Azathong whom- 
V \ we left at the end of the third 


chapter in his way to the harbour of 


Smyrna. 
No marr could poſſibly be more deter- 


mined, than he was upon going out, to 


embark in the firſt veſſel he ſhould meet 


with ready to ſail, though it ſhould have 


conveyed him even to the Antipodes.. 
But,. — ſuch is the weakneſs of the human 
heart! — when he came to the port, and 
ſaw a number of ſhips waiting only for 
the ſignal to weigh anchor, he was almoſt 
tempted to return, and, inſtead of flying 
ſrom the fair Dauae, to run into her arms 
: with. 
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with all the tranſport of an enraptured 


lover. - 
Bor, let us be reaſonable; a Danae 


well deſerved that the reſolution of leav- 


ing her ſhould coſt ſomething more than 
a tranſient ſigh: and it was very natural 
that Agathon, though reſolved to execute 
his virtuous defign, ſhould take a retro- 
ſpe& of the paſt, and repreſent to him- 
ſelf in a manner more lively than ever, 
that happineſs he now voluntarily renoun- 
ced, to launch again as a wandering ex- 
ile into the ocean of the world, and riſque 
the chances of an uncertain return. This 
laſt idea ſtartled him, but it was ſoon 
- baniſhed by other ſentiments, which more 
ſtrongly affected his tender heart, than 
any thing in which lie himfelf was alone 
concerned. He put himſelf in the place 
of Danae. He repreſented the anxiety ſhe 
muſt feel at her return, when ſhe ſhould 
be informed of his flight. She had loved 
kim ſo tenderly—all that Hippias had ſaid 


to her prejudice, all that he added from 
| himſelf, 
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himſelf, could not in this moment over- 
come the perſuaſive influence of his feel- 
ings, which convinced him that he was 
really beloved by her. If the anxiety for 
the loſs of a beloved object, is to be 
meaſured by the ſtrength of our affection, 
how miſerable muſt Danae be! The com- 
paſſion which this reflection excited in 
his mind, revived her intereſt in his heart. 
Her image preſented itſelf again to his 
view, with all thoſe charms, whoſe magic 


power he had ſo often experienced. What 


a recollection— He could not forbear 
dwelling upon the idea for ſome minutes, 
and ſtill felt his efforts to get rid of it 
grow weaker, His ſoul, though half 
ſubdued, ſtill continued a reſiſtance which 
conſtantly loſt it's force. Love, to make 
a ſurer conqueſt of him, concealed itſelf 
under the pleaſing images of compaſſion, 
generoſity and gratitude.—W hat ? Should 
he return ſo ardent an affection with ſuch 
baſe ingratitude ? To plunge a dagger 
into the boſom of one's beloved, the very 

moment 
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moment ſhe is thinking to return in: haſte 
to the arms of a faithful lover; ip a bo- 
ſom too, which, overflowing with ten- 
derneſs, burns. to receive him !—This 
was, in itſelf, a: very affecting repreſen- 
tation, and how. much more affecting 
from the idea which inſenſibly intruded 
itſelf of the beauties of that boſom !— 
To. forſake her ; to ſteal away ſecretly 
from her—would ſhe not have received 
death from his hand as a favour, in com- 
pariſon of ſuch cruelty ? This would have 
been his caſe, if he were in her ſituation; 
and this idea paſſion is always ſure to a- 
dopt, when it finds its account in it. 

To all theſe tender images, his 
fixed reſolution oppoſed the reaſons we 
are already acquainted with: but theſe 
had loſt half their influence, from the 
inſtant that his heart brought his virtue 
over again to the intereſt of his fair 
friend. The danger was urgent, every 
minute was, as it were, deciſive, Da- 


nac return was uncertain, and it can- 
Nr 
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not be doubted, that if ſhe had arrived 
in time, ſhe would have found means to 
efface all the unfavourable impreſſions 
the treachery of the Sophiſt had made 
upon a heart, ſo much intereſted to find 
her innocent. 

A lucky accident—yet why ſhould we 
aſcribe to accident, what we ſhould ra- 
ther confider as a proof, that ſome invin- 
cible power is always ready to lend it's. 
La fauiñ 2—An accident, how- 


Wu WV raulng Too cue 
ever, did ſo order it, that at this critical 


juncture, Agatlon perceived among the 
pumber of foreigners who trade to S 
from all parts of the world, a man, 


' Whom he had been intimately acquainted 


with at Athens, and whom he had had an 
opportunity of obliging by ſome conſi- 
derable fervices. This. was a merchant 
of Syracuſe, who to {kill in his profeſſion, 
united integrity of character, and, what 
is very unuſual, in at leaſt one half of the 
German empire, a love of the Muſes. 
Qualifications, which, as they made him, 


the- 
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the more agreeable to Agathon, at the 


fame time enabled him to form a better 
judgment of his merit. The Syracuſan 
expreſſed the higheſt ſatisfaction at ſo un- 
expected a meeting, and offered his ſer- 
vices to our Hero in a manner that ſhew- 
ed he wiſhed they might be accepted ; 
for Agathon's baniſhment from Athens was 
too public a tranſaction, to be unknown 
in any part of Greece. 

AFTER ſuch inquiries as are uſual among 
friends, who unexneRedly meet after a 
long ſeparation, the merchant told him a 
piece of news that drew the attention of 
all the European Greeks; this was the ex- 
traordinary favour which Plato enjoyed 
with the younger Dionyſius at Syracuſe. He 
acquainted him with the reformation phi- 
loſophy had wrought in the character of 
the prince, and the warm hopes concci- 
ved by the Sicilians, of enjoying happier 
times from the effects of ſo wonderful a 
change. He concluded with inviting 
Agathon, if no other buſineſs of ccnle- 

| quence 
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quence detained him at Smyrna, to. accom- 
pany him to Syracuſe, which was now 
more likely than ever to become the re- 
ſort of the wiſeſt and moſt virtuous men. 
He told him further, that his ſhip laden 
with Aſiatic merchandize, was ready to 
fail the ſame evening. 

Tux exploſion occaſioned by a ſpark 


falling into a magazine of gunpowder is 


not more ſudden, than the revolution pro- 
duced in the mind of our Hero, by this 
piece of intelligence. This ſingle idea, 
ſet, if I may be allowed the expreſſion, 


his whole ſoul in a flame—But what an 


idea was this. Plato, the friend of Dio- 
mſius—Dionyſius, notoriouſly ſtigmatized 
for every extravagance that youth, elated 
with abſolute power, can poſſibly be 
hurried into the tyrant Dionyſus, a lover 


of philoſophy, a diſciple of virtue and 


ſhould Agathon ſuffer the bloom of his 
life to be loſt in yoluptuous indolence ? 
Should he not haſten to aſſiſt that divine 
philoſopher, whoſe ſublime principles he 

| had 
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had begun to put in practice with ſo 


much applauſe at Allens, in completing 
the glorious work of converting a lawleſs 
tyrant into a good prince, and ſecuring 
the general happineſs of a whole peo- 


ple?—Whar an undertaking! what a2 


proſpect for a foul like his ! It engroſſed 
all his attention; he once more felt that 
he was 4gathoy—he once more felt the 
vital force of thoſe moral principles, 
which inſpire the animating belief that 
we are born for noble purpoſes, and che- 
riſhes that ſelf-eſteem which is one of the 
ſtrongeſt motives to virtue. No further 
ſtruggle, no further effort was now neceſ- 
ſary to detach him from Daxae, and 
make him return to virtue with all the ar- 
dour of a lover, who, after a long ab- 
ſenee, throws himſelf again into the arms 
of his miſtreſs. His Syracuſan friend 
did not find it neceſſary to uſe any per- 
ſuaſions; Agatnou accepted his propoſals 
with the greateſt joy. As of all the pre- 
ſents the liberality of Dauae had ſo pro- 

fuſely 
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fuſely heaped upon him, he did not chuſe 
to take more than was abſolutely neceſſary 
for his voyage, he, therefore, wanted very 


little time to prepate for his departure. A 


fayourabRe ind filled the ſails of the veſ- 
{cl which w/as ſoon to tranſport him from 
the eorrupt city of Smyrna; and ſo ſupe- 
rior was the triumph vrhich vittue in this 
happy hour obtained over het adverſary, 
that our Hero ſaw the pleaſing coaſt of 
a vaniſh from his fight, without ſhed- 
ding a ſingle tear at the thought of leaving 
them for ever. | 
Wrar is then to become of poor Da- 


nae, methinks 1 hear ſome young fair 


one ſay, whoſe heart tells her, that ſhe 
could never he reconciled to virtue, for 
running away with her lover in ſo cruel a 
manner? Is ſhe now to be entirely for- 
gotten? And will it give nd concern to 
the virtuous Agarhon, if his infidelity 
ſhould break that heart which had made 
him ſo-happy ?—But, with your leave, 
my fair? readers, what could he do, after 

his 
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his reſolution was once taken ? Maſt he 
not quit Smyrna, in order to go to Syracuſe, 
and after having conſidered every circum- 
ſtance impartially, was he not under the 
neceſſity of going there? For would you 
have an Agatlon paſs away his whole life 
like a Veneris paſſerculus, (an expreſſion 
which you muſt beg ſome of your lovers 
to tranſlate for you) in amorous careſſes 
on the boſom of the tender Danae ? And 
to take her with him to Syracuſe was, for 
ſeveral reaſons, by no means adviſeable, 
if even ſhe had been willing to quit 
Smyrna on his account. Or, do you ima- 
gine, that he ought to have waited, and 
endeavoured to obtain the conſent of his 
miſtreſs?— This was all he could have 
done, had he entertained a ſecret deſign 
of ſtaying with her. Every thing there- 
fore conſidered, he could not, in our 
opinion, have acted otherwiſe. He left 
her a letter, in which he diſcloſed his in- 
tentions with a ſincerity, which at the 
ſame time juſtified them. He did not 
; mock 
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mock her with promiſes of affe&tion, 
which would have been a fhocking con- 
traſt to his behaviour; on the contrary, 
inſtead of giving her pain by any re- 
proaches, he recapitulated his obligations 
to her in the ſtrongeſt manner. At the 
end of his letter, an expreſſion eſcaped 
him, which probably he would have 
had generoſity enough to omit, had he 
allowed himſelf time to reflect upon it: 
tor he concluded with telling her, that 
he hoped one half of that reſolution of 
mind ſhe had exerted to ſupport the los 
of an Alcibiades, or to free herfelf from 
the embraces of a Zyacinthus, would be 
more than ſyflicient to enable her in a 
ſhort time to bear his abſence with indif- 
ference, How eaſily, added he, may 
Danae bear the loſs of a lover ; ſhe, who 
with a ſingle glance only, can make as 
many flaves as ſhe plcaſes !—This was 
ther ſevere—but his diſpoſition of mind 
at that time, was not ſufficiently compo- 
ſed, to make him ſenſible of the full force 
of what he ſaid, 
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AND thus concludes the hiſtory of the 
loves of Agathon and the fair Danae; and 
thus, my fair readers, have all love ſto- 
ries ended, and all future ones which 
may have a fimilar beginning, will cer- 
tainly have a like concluſion. 


1 e | 
CHAP. VI. ; 

I 
Refleftions, Inferences, and Reſolutions. tl 
HE man who from the faults of : 

his predeceſſors, or from thoſe he % 

daily obſerves in his cotemporaries, has 8 
learnt the art of committing none hin- * 
ſelf, has inconteſtably a muc better claim * 
to the title of the wiſeſt of men, than ia 
Confucius, Socrates, or even king Solomons " 
who, contrary to the common courſe of | 
nature, was guilty of his greateſt tollics, * 
at that period of life, when moſt men Bl 
are reclaimed from their's. In the mean t 


time, till this art is diſcovered, it is ot 
opinion 
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opinion, that he may be looked upon as a 
wiſe man, who commits the feweſt faults, 
who is the ſooneſt reclaimed, and derives 
from them ſuch leſſons for his conduct, 
as may render him for the future leſs lia- 
ble to error. 

How far Agathon deſerved this appel- 
lation, our readers will in time be able to 
determine for themſelves; as for our part, 
we are not by any means intereſted in ſet- 
ting him out to a greater advantage than 
the truth will juſtify. We repreſent him 
ſuch as he is; we ſhall, therefore, pro- 
ceed to relate his hiſtory with the ſame 
veracity we have hitherto obſerved, and 
allure our readers once for all, that we 
are not to blame, if he does not always i 
at in ſuch a manneras we, r may { 
Wiſh that he had. 4 

DuriNG his paſſage to Keil ly, which 4 
was very favourable, he had time enough | 
to reflect upon what had happened to him | 
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a Smyraa, How? ſome of my readers 
will here exclaim, reflections again? Cer- ' 
E 2 tainly, 9 
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tainly, Sirs, and in his ſituation it would 
have been unpardonable in him not to 
have made ſome. So much the worſe 
for you, if, on certain occafions, you do 
not find in yourſelf the fame inclination; 
perhaps you would do well to learn this 
cuſtom from him. 

IT is not ſo eaſy for an Agathon as for 
other men, to baniſh the idea of paſt fol. 
lies. Is not a ſingle fault ſometimes more 
than ſufficient to tarniſh the luſtre of the 
moſt brilliant life? How mortifying is it 
to find a defect in any maſter-picce ct 
art, a picture for inſtance, or a poem, 
which cannot be corrected without de. 
ſtroying the whole? And how much 
more mortifying is it when a ſingle detect 
deprives a beautiful compoſition of the 
merit of perfection? A ſenſation of thi 
kind was ſufficiently painful, to oblige 
our Hero to reflect more ſeriouſly up?! 
the cauſes of what had befallen hin. 
How did he bluſh for himſelf, when be 


recollected the too confident defiance, by 
Which 
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which he had at firſt provoked Hippias, 
2nd, in ſome degree, authorized the trial 
upon himſelf, whether there was ſuch a 
virtue as could reſiſt the ſtrongeſt and 


| moſt alluring temptations.——What made 


him then ſo confident ? Was it the re- 
membrance of the conqueſt he had gain- 
ed over the Delphic Prieſteſs ? Or, the 
immediate conſciouſneſs of that indif- 
ference, with which he had confidered 
the charms of the young Cyane? Was it 
the experience, that the temptations 
which had on all ſides inſnared his inno- 
cence in the houſe of Hippias, had rather 
created 1n him diſguſt than excited paſ- 
lion ? Or, was it an abhorrence of the 
principles of Hippias—and the confidence 
be placed in the peculiar ſtrength of his 
on? - But, is it a neceſſary conſequence, 
that he who has gained ſeveral victories, 
ihould never be overcome? Was it not 
in the power of a Danae to accompliſh 
that, which neither the Pythian Prieſteſs, 
vor the Thracian Bacchants, nor Cyane, 


E 3 nor, 
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nor, perhaps, all the beauties of the king 
of Perfia's ſeraglio, had or could have ef. 
fected ?—And what reaſon had he to de- 
pend upon the ſtrength of his princi- 
ples !—Even in this point, he indulged 
a ſubtle ſelf-deceit, of which perhaps 
experience only could make him ſenſi- 
ble. Enraptured with the idea of virtue, 
he imagined not that his foul could ever 
find attractions in what was directly con- 
trary to this intellectual beauty. Experi- 
ence alone could ſhe him how fallacious 
our ideas are, whenever we inconfide- 
rately pretend to realize them. Con- 
ſider virtue in herſelf, and in her 
higheſt degree of perfection ſne is di- 
vine; nay (to uſe the bold, though juſt 
expreſſion of an excellent writer) ſhe 1s 
the divinity itſelf.— But what mortal can 
preſume to confide in the omnipotent 
ſtrength of this ideal virtue? Every man 
experiences how far he may truſt his 
own What is more odious than the idea 


of vice? Avgathon therefore truſted to 
the 
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the impoſſibility that it ſhould ever appear 
amiable in his eyes, and was deceived !— 
becauſe he did not imagine that there 
could be a doubtful point of view in 
which the out-lines of vice and virtue 
would be ſo blended, in which beauty and 
the graces would impart ſuch a luſtre to 
vice, as to conceal it's deformity, and 
give it even the colours and charms of 
virtue? He knew not that nothing is ea- 
fier, than to wander in this ſeducing twi- 
light from the path of virtue, and be loſt 
in a labyrinth, which will inſenſibly lead 
us into an agreeable forgetfulneſs of our- 
ſelves and of our duties. 

Tux reflections which our Hero made 
upon the neceſſity of having a cautious 
diſfidence of the power of good princi- 
ples, and the danger of looking upon 
them as the meaſure of our ſtrength, led 
him next to a difterent confideration, 
which convinced him how little depend- 
ence the ſoul can have upon a ftate of 
continued moral enthuſiaſm, ſuch as his 
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ſoul had been in, till ſeduced by the art- 
ful ſnares of the fair Danae. He recalled 
to his mind all the circumſtances that had 
conſpired to render this inchanting en- 
thuſiafm ſo natural to him, and recollec- 
ted the various dangers to which it had 
expoſed him. At Delphos it had nearly 
made him the dupe of the artifices of a 
counterteit Apollo; at Athens it had really 
betrayed him into the hands of his moſt 
inveterate enemies; yet in both theſe 
dangers, had he retained his virtue, that 
invaluable jewel, the poſſeſſion of which 
made him inſenfible to the loſs of every 
thing, that a favourite of fortune can be 
. deprived of, But, his virtue betrayed by 
this very enthuſiaſm, yielded at length to 
the ſeductions of his own heart, as well as 
to the artifices of the beautiful Danar. 
Was not that magic light, his imagina- 
tion diffuſed over every object that corre- 
ſponded with his ideas; was not that im- 
perceptible manner in which he ſubſti- 


tuted his ideas in the place of reality, the 
true 
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true reaſon, why Danae made fo extraor- 
dinary an impreſſion upon his heart? 
Was it not that enthuſiaſtic love of what 
is beautiful, under the bright wings of 
which his paſſion concealed itſelf, till at 
laſt by gentle and inſenfible gradations, it 
took entire poſſeſſion of his ſoul ? Was it 
not the long habit in which he had in- 
dulged himſelf of ſubſiſting upon plea- 
ſing ſenſations, which inſenſibly ſoftened, 
in order the more readily to diffolve it in 
ſo delightful a flame ? Muſt not his pro- 
penſity to raptures of the fancy, however 
ſpiritual their object might be, make 
him at length pant after other raptures, 
after thoſe from which an unknown, 
confuſed, yet therefore, more lively in- 
ternal ſentiment, promiſed him the real 
enjoyment of that moſt perfect happi- 
neſs, of which only tranſient preſages 
had hitherto touched his imagination, 
and which by theſe light touches had al- 
ready tranſported it-beyond itſelf ? Here 
/gathon recollected the objections Hippias 

E 5 had 
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had ſtarted againſt this enthuſiaſm, and 
againſt that ſpecies of philoſophy, which 
produces and ſupports it ; and found them 
now.as conſiſtent with his own experi- 
ence, as they had befare appeared to him 
falſe and abſurd. He was the more in- 
clined to approve the Sophiſt's opinion of 
the origin and real properties of this ſub- 
lime enthuſiaſm, as from the time he had 
parted with it in che arms of the fair Da- 
nac, he had not been able to recover it; 
and as that lively ſenſe of virtue, which 
now again inflamed his heart, could nei- 
ther reſtore to his moral ideas that luſtre 
they before had, nor could re-eſtabliſh 
in its former eſtimation with him, the 
poetical metaphyſics of the Orphean ſect. 
Expcrience,. he believed, had convinced 
him, that this internal feeling, by the 
teſtimony of which he had thought to 
: invalidate the concluſions of the Sophiſt, 
was but a very doubtful criterion of truth, 
He thought, that Hippias had as much 
right to eſtabliſh his brutal ſyſtem af 

ma- 
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materialiſm, and his pernicious morality, 
as the Theologiſts to ſupport their myſte- 
rious doctrine of ſpiritual beings, from 
the plea of internal feelings and experi- 
ence, He conceived it probable, that it 
was owen entirely to the different turn of 
the imagination, that at one time we be- 
lieve ourſelves allied to the Gods, at ano- 
ther to the brute creation; becauſe at one 


time every object appears to us in a 


gloomy and ſerious, at another, in a gay 
and chearfullight ; becauſe in one inſtant 
we know no real and ſolid pleaſure, but 
with an. arrogant contempt of terreſtrial 
things, in melancholy reflections on their 
emptineſs, to loſe ourſelves in the un- 
known regions beyond the grave, and in 
the bottomleſs abyſs of eternity: in ano- 
ther, we cannot conceive a more inchant- 
ing picture of an enviable delight, than 
that of a young Bacchus. reclining his 
ivy-crowned head on the boſom of a moſt 
beautiful nymph, throwing one arm a- 
round her lovely waiſt, and ſtretching 
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out the other to receive a foaming gob- 
let, which with a ſmile ſhe preſents to 
him, filled with nectar, juſt preſſed with 
her own lovely hands from the burſting 
grapes; while the Fauns and frolickſome 
- Nymphs with the Deities of love, wan- 
tonly dance around him, purſue each 
other through roſe-buſhes, or fatigued 
with their ſports, repoſe in retired grot- 
tos, preparing for new paſtimes. 

TE conclufion he deduced from al! 
theſe reflections, and various others, 
which we ſhall ſpare our readers, was this: 
that the ſublime doctrine of the theology 
of Zoroaſter and Orpheus, had probably, 
(for he did not yet venture to aſſert any 
thing with certainty upon this point) not 
much more reality in them, than thoſe 
laughing images, under which the pain- 
ters and poets had deified the pleaſures of 
ſenſe: that the former, indeed, ſeemed more 
favourable to virtue, and fitter to elevate 
the ſaul to a ſublimity, purity and ſtrength 
more than human, but that in fact they 

| might 
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might be as prejudicial to the true deſti- 
nation of man, as the latter; partly, be- 
cauſe it ſeems an abſurd as well as a fruit- 
leſs undertaking, to think of making 
ourſelves better than nature intended we 
ſnould be; or, at the expence of one 
half of our exiſtence, to ſtrive to attain 
a kind of perfection, which is in con- 
ſtant oppoſition to the duties of it; part- 
ly, becauſe ſuch men, if even they could 
ſucceed in transforming themſelves into 
demi-gods, or ſpiritual intelligencies, 
would thereby become ſo much the leſs 
proper to fulfil any of the common obli- 
gations of human ſociety. Conſidered 
in this point of view, the enthuſiaſm of 
the Theologiſt ſeemed, indeed to him, to 
be leſs hurtful than the ſyſtem of the 
Senſualiſt, but equally uſeleſs to ſociety. 
As the firſt either withdraws himſelf 
wholly from ſociety (which indeed is the 
beſt thing he can do) or, if he paſſes 
from a contemplative to an active life, 
his ignorance of a world in which he is 
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an entire ſtranger, or certain abſtract ideas 
which will never agree with the object he 
has before him, or an exceſs of moral 
fenſibility, with a thouſand other cauſes, 
derived from his former manner of life, 
lead him frequently to hurt others con- 
trary to his intentions, and always to in- 
jure himſelf. 

To enquire how far theſe poſitions 
ny be true, or in what particular caſe; 
they may admit of ſome exceptions, 
would carry us too far from our purpoſe. 
It is enough for us, that they appeared 
to Agathon ſufficiently founded, to induce 
him the more eaſily to forgive himſelf, 
that as the Ulyſſes of Homer in the iſland 
of Calypfo, he had ſuffered himſelf to be 
detained in the inchanted land of plea- 
ſure, and prevented from executing his 
original deſign of viſiting the diſciples of 
Zoroaſter and the Prieſts of Sais, as ſoon 
as Danae had reſtored him to his liberty. 
In ſhort, his experience made him ſuſpect 
the truth of his former turn of thinking, 

without 
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without being able to- remove a certain- 
ſecret propenſity to his old favourite 
ideas. In this point, his reaſon could 
neither be conſiſtent with his heart, nor 
his heart with itſelf, and he was not yet 
ſufficiently compoſed, or, perhaps, he 
was too indolent to reduce his preſent ideas 
into a ſyſtem which might have ſatisfied 
them both. A ſhip, indeed, 1s not the 
propereſt place to execute ſuch a deſign, 
for which the ſtillneſs of a dark grove is 
ſcarcely filent enough, and therefore 
Agathon may be excuſed for having de- 
ferred this buſineſs, though in reality it ĩs 
ſuch a kind of bufineſs as will no more 
admit of delay, than the repairing of a 
ruinous building; for as the building ap- 
proaches nearer to total deſtruction every 
day that the repairs are deferred, ſo the 
breaches in our moral ideas, and the di- 
viſions between our underſtanding and 
our heart, become conſtantly greater and 
more dangerous, the longer we delay to 
inquire into them with proper attention, 
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and to re- eſtabliſn. a juſt connection and 
harmony between the parts and the 
whole. 

Tais delay, however, in Agathon'; 
particular ſituation at that time, was the 
leſs prejudicial, as he was more ſtrongly 
convinced than ever, of the beauty of vir- 
tue, and the indiſpenſible obligation we 
are under of obeying her laws; and as he 
conſidered an active life directed to the 
true general good, as the deſtination of 
all men, If any exceptions were to be 
made in favour of ſpirits merely -contem- 
plative, yet he certainly looked upon 
himſelf to be defigned for ſuch a kind of 
life. Before this time, he had been only 
by accident and againſt his inclination 
compelled to engoge in public buſineſs; 
now, it was in conſequence of his preſent, 
and as he thought improved turn of 
mind, that he reſolved to enter upon it. 
A pleaſing extaſy which, at that inſtant, 
appeared to him preferable to the moſt 
delightful intoxication of pleaſure, di- 
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fuſed itſelf throughout his whole being, 
when he conſidered, that he might aſſiſt 
in reſtoring to Sicily, the infinite advan- 
tages of true freedom, and of a conſtitu- 
tion permanently fixed on the baſis of 
wiſe laws and regulations, His fertile 
imagination repreſented to him the effects 
of his labours in a variety of pleaſing 
images of public happineſs—with tranſ- 
porting he felt joy within himſelf powers 
equal to ſo noble an undertaking, and his 
delight was the more complete, as he felt 
at the ſame time that neither ambition, 
nor a vain deſire of fame, had any ſhare 
in it: that it was rather a virtuous defire 
of doing good in a more extenfive ſphere : 
a deſire, the expectation of ſatisfy ing 
which, gave him that foretaſte of the 
moſt godlike of all pleaſures human 
nature is ſuſceptible of. His experience, 
how much ſoever it h: coſt him, ſeem- 
ed not too dearly purchaſed, ſince by this 
means he thought he ſhould be better 
qualified to avoid the rocks, on which 

the 
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the prudence or the virtue of thoſe, who 
engage in public affairs, is frequently 
ſhipwrecked. He therefore made a fixed 
reſolution, never to ſuffer himſelf to be 
ſeduced by any ſecond Danae. He fan- 
cied, that he could more confidently rely 
upon himſelf in this point, as his firm- 
neſs had already been ſufficient to diſ- 
engage him from the firſt; and as he 
might reaſonably think that it was im- 
poſhble he ſhould ever be expoſed to a 
more dangerous trial, Free from ambi- 
tion and avarice, ever watchful to the 
faibles of his heart, which he had learnt 
to know, he did not imagine he had any 
thing to apprehend from other paſſions, 
that, probably, ſtill lay concealed in his 
boſom. No ill-preſaging fear diſturbed 
him in the uninterrupted enjoyment of 
his hopes; they employed him while 
awake, and were even the ſubject of his 
dreams ; they were the principal topic of 
his diſcourſe with the Syracuſan mer- 


chant, they made him inſenſible to the 
h fatigues 
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fatigues of the voyage, and amply repaid 


him for the loſs of the once beloved Da- 


nde; a loſs, the painful ſenſe of which 


was diminiſhed every day. Thus, after 
having touched at a few ſea- port towns 
of Greece, in which he avoided making 
himſelf known, favourable winds and a 
ſkilful pilot brought him to Syracyſe, 
where he might have an opportunity of 
learning, that in a fituation ſo dangerous 
as that—of eminence at the court of a 
Prince, virtue muſt either be ſacrificed to 
prudence, or that prudence, however 
eircumſpect, would ſtill be inſufficient ta 


prevent the fall of the virtuous, 
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CHAP. Vi 
One or two Digreſſious. 


E wiſh to have female readers 
| (for if this hiſtory were leſs 
founded on truth, than it is; yet could 
it not be ranked among thoſe dangerous 
romances, which, the author of the moſt 
dangerous and inſtructive one that ever 
appeared, deters young ladies from pe- 
ruſing)—and we ſhould be ſorry to ſee 
any lady who may have had patience 
enough to read this eighth book through 
—from an idea that nothing intereſting 
could now be expected from it, after 
Agathon, by ſo. baſe a trick, and by ſecret 
flight, had renounced the ſervice of love 
we ſhould be ſorry to ſee any lady, 
let the third part of this hiſtory careleſsly 
flip out of her beautiful hands, and—— 
perhaps take up the Sopha of Crebillon, 
or the lovely little puppet of Mr. De Bibiznc. 
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to diſſipate the vapours, which the infi- 
delity and reflections of our hero may 
have occaſioned. 

Whence my fair ladies does it ariſe, 
that moſt of you, are ſo much more in- 
clined to excuſe all the follies love can 
poſſibly make us commit, rather than 
forgive us the recovery of our reaſon to 
its natural ſtate? Confeſs, that we are 
the more agreeable to you, the more we 
demonſtrate, by the weakneſſes you bring 
us to, the ſuperiority of your charms to 
the ſtrength of manly wiſdom. — What a 
captivating picture is not a Delanira 
wrapt up in the lion's ſkin of her robuſt 
lover, and with his club on her ſhoulders, 
as ſhe caſts a ſmiling glance of triumph, 
upon the ſubduer of giants and dragons, 
who diſguiſed in her long flowing gar- 
ments, aukwardly turns the effeminate 
ſpinning wheel among her maidens ?— 
We are acquainted with ſome few, whom 
this little exclamation does not at all con- 
cern; but if we are to ſpeak our ſenti- 

ments 
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ments without flattery (whieh indeed we 
ſhould not do, if we were guided by pru- 
dence) we doubt, whether the wiſeſt 
among them, at the ſame time that ſhe 
endeavours to limit the follies of her lover, 
can refrain from tacitly feeling the ſame 
triumphant ſatisfaction in the thought, 
that ſhe is amiable enough to make a 
man of merit forget his own dignity. 

TRE critics will think this a common 
obſervation, which ſays neither more nor 
leſs than what Gay has ſaid with infinitc- 
ly greater elegance in one of his fables, 
and what we have all been long acquaint- 
ed with,—-That vanity is the real ſpring 
of all the paſſions of the female heart: 
We don't. entirely deny the charge, 
though at the ſame time we cannot think 
with theſe critics, that our obſervation 
goes ſo far—but no more of this, 

Bur to put our fair readers into good 
humour again, we cannot ſuppreſs a lit- 
tle anecdote which concerns the heart of 


our hero, even though he ſhould thereby 
run 
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run a freſh riſque of loſing the eſteem 
which he had began to recover with cer- 
tain venerable ladies, who never have 
loved themſelves, and (thank Heaven) 
have never been beloved.— The anec- 
dote is this; 


However Agathon might be ſatisfied 


with himſelf in regard to his efcape 
from his agreeable captivity at Smyrna 
how little foever the inchantment in 
which we have ſeen him, was able to 
ſuppreſs the love of virtue, that charac- 
teriſtic paſſion of noble ſouls ; however 
ſincere the vows were he then made, ne- 
ver hereafter to ſtray from her paths; how 
great and important ſoever the ſentiments 
which then engroſſed his foul; how much 
ſoever (to ſay every thing in one word) 
he was Agathon again: Yet there were 
ſtill hours, in which he was obliged to 
confeſs that in the enthuſiaſm of love, 
and in the arms of the fair Dayzaz—he 
had been happy. There may be (ſaid 
he to himſelf) much illuſion, much re- 
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finement, and fancy in love, yet it's joys 
are certainly not imaginary,—l felt, and 
I feel now, as ſtrongly as my own. ex- 


iſtence, that her joy 7-21, as real in 
their kind, as the joys 4 virtiie, —where- 
fore then ſhould it be e to unite 
love and virtue? To enn en both 


that indeed would be a c ee felicity. 
To prevent our being milunderſtood 
by thoſe who are acquainte:! only with 
the manners and cuſtoms of country 
or place where they are born, is neceſ- 
fary we ſhould here make a imall di- 
greſſion, and acquaint them, that a fa- 
miliar intercourſe with ladies of a certain 
claſs, (or to expreſs myſelf not ſo much 
like a Frenchman, but leſs equivocally) 
with ſuch; women as made a trade of 
what is improperly called love, was a 
thing ſo far permitted among the Greeks, 
that it would have been ridiculons in the 
moſt rigid fathers to have 1 
ſons, even while under their 4frofl tiny 
the privilege of having a miſtreſs of - 
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kind. Women and virgins enjoyed here, 
as well as in all other places, the particular 
protection of the laws, and ſecured by 
the cuſtoms and manners of that people, 
were much leſs expoſed to attempts on 
their virtue, than they are with us. At- 
tempts of this kind were as difficult, as 
the puniſnment of ſuch a crime was ri- 
gorous. This was doubtleſs the reaſon 
why women of ſuch a ſtamp as a Phryne 
or a Lai? were permitted; that others 
who were looked upon as facred in the 
eyes of the Grecian legiſlators, the mo- 
thers of citizens, or, ſuch as were de- 
ſtined to that honour, might be better 
ſecured from the attacks of impetuous 
youth : and how diflolute ſoever the 
Athenian ladies are repreſented by the 
licentious wit of Ariſtophanes, yet it is 
certain that the wives and daughters of 
the Greeks, were in general remarkable 
for their modeſty; and that the manners 


of a wife, and of a courtezan, were 
Vor. III. F as 
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as widely different 'among them, us 
in ſome capital cities of Europe. At pre- 
ſent they are ſtudiouſly made to reſemble 
each other. Whether this inſtitution was 
entirely commendable, is another que- 
ſtion, which we have nothing to do with 
here: We mention it only to ob- 
viate the ſuſpicion that Agatlon's repent- 
ance and remorſe aroſe from the idea of 
it's being unjuſtifiable to have an in- 
trigue with a Danae. Agathon thought 
upon this ſubject, like the other Grecks 
of his time. Throughout all Greece (Spar- 
ta perhaps only excepted) perſons of his 
age, might paſs the night with a female 
dancer or finger, without any danger 
of being cenſured; provided theſe amule- 
ments did not interfere with the duties of 
their ſtation, and were indulged 'only 
with that degree of moderation, which 
in the opinion of theſe Pagans, was the 
exact boundary between virtue and vice. 
If Alcibiades was blamed, for having ſuf- 

fered 
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fered himſelf to be painted, as repoſing 
from the fatigues of victory on the boſom 
of the fair Nemea; or, for having born 
on his ſhield the image of the God of 
Love, armed with the lightning of 7u- 
piter; freedoms which Plutarch aſſures us, 
were only thought ill of by the oldeſt and 
graveſt of the Athenians; men, whoſe 
zeal againſt the follies of youth, often 
procceds not ſo much from a love of 
virtue, as from the diſagreeable circum- 
ſtance of being reminded by the appear- 
ance of thoſe tollies, how far they have 
left the days of their youth behind them, 
and how much nearer they approach the 
grave. If then theſe extravagancics were 
blamed in Alcibiades, it was not his pro- 
penſity to pleaſure that was the object of 
cenſure, nor his familiar intercourſe with 
2 female, who like others of her ſituation 
and profeſſion, was devoted to the enter- 
tainment of the public; but it was the 
pride that diſplayed itfelf in this inſtance, 
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the contempt of the laws, of - decorum, 
and of that kind of gravity, which in 
free ſtates 1s juſtly required of thoſe who 
are at the head of affairs, at leaſt, when 
they appear out of the circle of private 
life. Foibles and amuſements might have 
been oycrlooked in him, as .well. as in 
others; but it was impoſſible to forgive 
the parade he made of them; that exceſ- 
five diffolutenefs with which he aban- 
doned himſelf to his taſte for riot and 
voluptuouſneſs. That drenched in wine 


and perfumes, with the diſorderly and 


fatigued appearance of a man who has 
paſſed a long winter's night in debauche- 
ry, juſt warm from the embraces of ſome 
female dancer, he ſhould have come into 
the council chamber that in ſuch a ſitu- 
ation, ſo ill prepared, he yet ſhould, have 
thought himſelf abundantly. qualified 
(and, perhaps, he really was ſo) to at- 
tend to the affairs of the ſtate, and pre- 


{cribe to the venerable fathers of the re- 
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public what they ought to do: — This 
was a conduct that could not be forgiven, 
and which drew after it the fatal train of 
conſequences, which became the ruin of 
the republic, and at length of him- 

ſelf. 1 
Ix general it has been long ſince 
agreed, that the Greeks had different ideas 
of love from the modern Europeans; for 
we are not now ſpeaking of the metaphy- 
ſical refinements and dreams of the di- 
vine Plato. — Their ideas upon this point 
appear more conformable to nature and 
ſound reaſon than our's, in which there is 
the ſtrangeſt contraſt of Scythian barba- 
riſm and Mooriſh gallantry. They ho- 
noured .conjugal attachment, but they 
had no. idea of that romantic paſſion, we 
diſtinguiſh by the name of love, a paſ- 
ſion, which numbers of romance writers 
among our neighbours on the other fide 
of the Rhine, and in England, have en- 
deavoured to clevate into an heroic virtue; 
F 2 | of 
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of this, in fact, they had no more con- 
ception, than of thoſe tragi-comic pro- 
ductions of ſome modern, chiefly female, 
writers, who refining upon the idea of 
the times of ancient chivalry have filled 
whole volumes in repreſenting a paſſion, 
which is kept up by ſilent admiration, by 


ſighs and tears, and which though unfor- 


tunate and even deſtitute of a ſhadow of 
hope, is yet for ever conſtant. A paſſion 
ſo infipid, ſo unmanly, and which makes 
ſo ridiculous a contraſt with that heroiſm 
it is meant to be connected with, was 
uaknown to that ingenious people, whoſe 
elegant and ſportive imagination created 
the Goddeſs of love, the Graces, and ſo 
many other Deities of feſtivity. They 
knew only that kind of love which ſports, 
kiſſes and is happy; or to ſpeak with 
more propriety, this only appeared to 
them under certain reſtrictions, to be na- 
tural becoming and innocent: that love 


which, with all the ſymptoms of a fever- 
iſh 
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iſh delirium, overpowers the whole ſoul, 
was in their eyes one of the moſt dange- 
rous of paſſions, an enemy to virtue, a 
diſturber of family peace, the cauſe of 
the moſt fatal extravagancies, and moſt 
odious vices. Few inſtances of this kind 
occur in their hiſtory ; and even theſe are 
repreſented in their tragedies in ſuch co- 
lours, as muſt excite a general abhorrence* 
Their comedies, on the contrary, admit 
of no other kind of love, than that natu- 
ral inſtinct which taſte, chance, and op- 
portunity direct to one particular object: 
a love, which embelliſhed by the Graces, 
and frequently too by the Muſes, has 
pleaſure only for its end, and wiſhes not 
to be more refined, or ſublime, than it is 
in reality. Such a paſſion as this, if even 
it ſhould break into exceſſes, whieh 
prompt us to violate any moral- duty, 1s 
however always leſs dangerous in its ef- 
tects, and is more eafily reſtrained, than 
that tragic, kind of love we before men- 

F4 Zoned: 
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tioned: this, indeed, they conſidered rather 
as being lighted up by the torch of the 
Furies, than by that of the God of love, 
rather as the effect of the vengeance of 
ſome offended Deity, than as that ſweet 
intoxication, which they regarded like 
fleep and wine as the preſents of benefi- 
cent nature, to ſweeten the cares of life, 
and enable us to ſupport its fatigues. 
We ſhould, doubtleſs, have been better 
informed of the manners of the Greeks in 
this patticular, if, by a misfortune the 
Muſes will for ever lament, the comedics 
of an Alexis, a Menander, a Diphilus, a 
Philemon, an Apollodorus, and other cele- 
brated Poets, who flouriſhed in the bright- 
eſt æra of the Attic taſte, had not become 
a prey to the barbariſm of Monks and 
Saracens.” But theſe vouchers are not 
wanting to juſtify the obſervations we have 
made. Do we not find the venerable H- 
lon, even in an advanced age, acknow- 
ledging, in verſes, which are not unwor- 
ie thy 
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thy the age of a Voltaire, that © he had 
4 retired from all other employments, to 
« paſs the remainder of his days with 
* Venus, Bacchus, and the Muſes, the on- 
« ly ſources of joy to mortals?” Do we 
not find the wiſe Socrates, accompanied by 
his young friends, paying a viſit without 
ſcruple to the beautiful and agreeable 
Theodota, that he might have a fight of 
that beauty, which had been extolled by 
one of the company as ſurpaſſing all de- 
ſcription ? Do we not find that he thought 
it no impeachment to his wiſdom, to 
teach this ſame Theodota in a jocoſe man- 


ner, the art of acquiring lovers ? Was 


he not a friend, and an admirer, nay, if 


we may credit Plato, a ſcholar of the ce- 


lebrated Aſpaſia, whoſe houſe, notwith- 
ſtanding the cenſures ſhe had been expo- 
ſed to from the licentious inſolence of the 
comedy of that time, was the rendezvous 
of men of the firft genius in Athens? How- 
ever continent he might always be, in re- 
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ſpect to the pleaſures of the Paphian 
Goddeſs with his two wives, yet we may 
perceive that his principles, with regard 
to this paſhon, were perfectly conſiſtent 
with the general taſte of his country. He 
diſtinguiſhed the appetite from the paſ- 
ſion, the work of nature from that of the 
fancy: againſt the latter he cautions us, 
as we have already hinted in the fourth 
chapter ; but with regard to the firſt he 
adviſes us (as Xenophon declares) to ſatis- 
fy it, by indulging a kind of love, (the 
word ufed by the Greeks, expreſſes the 
thing much better) in which the ſoul 
has as little ſhare as poſhble. An advice, 
which admits indeed of ſome reſtrictions, 
though it is founded upon this truth, 
confirmed by experience, that the love 
which takes entire poſſeſſion of the ſoul, 


deprives it generally of all power over 


itſelf, enervates its faculties, and renders 


it unfit for any noble exploits. 


To 
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To what purpoſe, (methinks I hear 
the hypocritical T heogiton aſk: with a deep 
groan, and muttering a half ſuppreſſed 
anathema) to what purpoſe all this fine 
digreſſion? Is it then your deſign to pro- 
poſe the ſeandalous principles, and man- 
ners of blind and corrupt heathens, as 
models of imitatiorr to our youth who 
are already ſufficiently prone to evil? No, 
Sir, that would be unneceſſary; the great - 
eſt part of thoſe young people, who will 
read this book (unleſs it ſhould: happen 
to come into a Grocer's ſhop) have al- 
ready read' Horace, Ovid, Martial; Petro- 
nius, Apuletus, and, probably, Arifophanes : 
and what may appear ſtill more. ſtrange, . 
their acquaintance: with theſe writers, 
who according to your ſage principles are 
a very poiſon to the ſoul, began in the 
ſchools. Have we then ſaid any thing 
new to; theſe young people; and ſuppoſe 
we had? Allithe world knows that. dif- 
ferent conſtitutions, different laws, and 

F 6 different: 
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diſſerent forms of worſhip, require and 
produce different manners. Nor is that 
any reaſon, why it may not be uſeful to 
know upon what maxims the thoughts 
and actions of people beyond our little 
horizon, in other climates and in diffe- 
rent ages have been regulated. And of 
what ſervice would this be? -V our par- 
don, ſage Sir. You, indeed, who have 
engaged in a profeſſion the end of which 
is to improve mankind, ought to 
know this; and with ſubmiſſion you 
ought to have learnt it, before you had 
entered upon a calling in which it is ſo 
difficult to become a proficient. — But 

enough, you ſhall hear why this little di- 
greſſion was neceſſary. It is our intention 
in this place to draw the character ot 
Agatlon, and to draw it with rather more 
accuracy and exactneſs, than characters 
are generally given in funeral ſermons— 
You ſhake your head, Mr. Theogiton— 


Do not diſcompoſe yourſelf, ſuch pictures 
are 
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are neither intended for you, nor for thoſe 
pious ſouls, who have put themſelves un- 
der your direction. You muſt, indeed, 
avoid reading Apathon, and to ſay the 
truth, you will do well, not to read any 
thing you are incapable of underſtanding. 
But, you ſhould believe, that there are 
many worthy people, who are not under 
your direction, and that ſome of them 
will read Agatlon. That they will con- 
fider every circumſtance in that natural 
and true light, in which clear and unpre- 
judiced eyes are uſed to view them; and 
will — notwithſtanding your ſighs — be 
edified by the hiſtory.— To ſuch we have 
engaged to give à repreſentation of 
Agautlion, in a moral light. We mean 
here to give a picture of the ſoul.Vou 
ſmile Sir I ſuppoſe theſe words put you 
in mind of the foul as it is diſtinguiſhed: 
by points, in the Orbis pictus of Commenius 
But that is not what I mean, my deſign 
is to lay open the moſt hidden receſſes of 

his 
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his ſoul; that we may come to the know- 
ledge of the ſecret emotions of his heart, 
and the latent ſprings of his actions“ A 
** moſt excellent knowledge this And does 
© this deſerve ſo much pains? To know 
4 a heart, which as I could have told you 
by virtue of my ſyſtem even from the 
« firſt page of your book, was perfectly 
«« good for nothing.” —No more of this, 
I beg of you Mr. Theogiton; perhaps you 
are not thoroughly acquainted with your 
ſyſtem : or—at leaſt it is merely a ſyſtem! 


But let us put an end to this I beſeech 


you. I perceive nature has denied you 
thoſe powers, which might enable us to 
underſtand each other. I was to blame 
to talk to you of ſecret ſprings of action. 
You are only acquainted with one par- 
ticular ſpecies of them, which. 1s to be 
found among thoſe pious ſpuls, who 
have reſigned themſelves to your guid- 


ance ; theſe indeed are a better juſtifica- 


tion of your ſyſtem, than any thing you 


might. 
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might urge in its favour Let us now 
return to our Agatlon. 

According to the moſt generally recei- 
ved opinions of his time, it would not 
have been very difficult to reconcile love 
and virtue to each other; even our young 
moraliſts may have a receipt for this pur- 
poſe, or at leaſt we may meet with plen- 
ty of them in every Bookſeller's ſhop, 
But at on had more noble and refined 
notions of virtue The ideas of a certain 
imaginary perfection were too effentially 
blended with the original compoſition of 
his mind, to be ſo ſoon or, perhaps, to be 
ever entirely loſt, What is love to a de- 
licate foul without enthuſiaſm ? What is 
it, without that tender ſenfibility, that 
ſympathy, which heightens, purifies and 
ennobles all its delights? What are the 
pleaſures of ſenſe without the Graces and 
the Muſes ?—The Socratic Syſtem of love 
may be very proper for many people, 
but for ſuch characters as Agathon it is 

entirely 
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entirely uſeleſs. Agathon would hare 
wiſhed to reconcile to virtue that kind of 
affection, with which he had loved the 
fair Danae, and with which he had been 
beloved by her; but he plainly perceived 
all the difficulties of accompliſhing this 
wiſh. At length it appeared to him, 
that this entirely depended upon the ob- 
ject of our affection, and then bis heart 
immediately reminded him of his dear 
P/hche, Her image preſented itſelf to him 
in ſuch ſtrong and lively colours, as it 
had never appeared for a long time, ex- 
cept in his dream. This image, made 
him bluſh, as much as if Phe herſelf 
had been preſent; but he found with 
a pleaſure, the very conſciouſneſs of which 
was itſelf a new pleaſure, that his heart 
had returned. from Danae entire to its 
firſt love, 

Hts imagination now compoſed again 
like a clear and deep ſtream reflected the 
image of that chaſte and virtuous joy, fo 

| infinitely 
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infinitely ſuperior to all other delights 
which he had experienced from the ten- 
der union of their ſouls in thoſe Elyſian 
nights he had paſſed with Fhche. He 
felt again all he had formerly felt for her, 
with the addition of thoſe new ſenſations 
Danae had inſpired him with; but fo 
tranquil, ſo refined, from the moral beau- 
ty of the object to which they were tranſ- 
ferred, that they no longer appeared the 
ſame. He repreſented to himſelf, how 
happy he ſhould be, if he were inſepa- 
rably united to that Pfiche, who had in- 
ſpired him with a paſſion, which was fo 
far from endangering his virtue, that it 
rather tended to increaſe it—He tranſ- 


ported himſelf in idea with Pfyche into 


Diana's retreat at Delphos—and fancied 
that the God of love the ſon of the cele- 
ſtial Venus completed the heavenly ſcene. 
A ſweet preſaging hope diffuſed itſelf 
over all his foul ; it ſeemed as if a ſecret 
voice whiſpered to him that he ſhould 
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find her in Sicily. Pſyche was exactly 
formed for the plan he had laid for his 
future life—What a proſpe&, did not 
the connection of his own private happi- 
neſs, with that of the public, -to which 
he had reſolved to dedicate his utmoſt 
abilities, preſent to him. But he would 
firſt deſerve to be happy.—And now my 
fair readers tell me, does not a man of 
ſuch generous ſentiments deſerve to be 
happy? —Does he not deſerve the belt 
of wives ?—Be contented, he ſhall have 
one as ſoon as we can meet with her. 


AGATHON 


ern 


A Change of Scene; Character of the Syra- 
cuſans ; of Dionyſius, and of his Court. 


As we propoſe to attend our hero 
A N to a new ſcene of action, it will 
KEA not be improper to give thoſe, 
who may not be ſo converſant in an- 
cient hiſtory, as they probably are in 
fairy land, ſome previous accounts of the 
perſons they will be made acquainted 
with in this and the following books. 


Hracuſe, 


| 
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Hracuſe, the capital of Sciꝶ, deſervel 


in ſeveral reſpects the name of the ſecond 
Athens. The character of the inhabi. 
tants of both cities was perfectly ſimilar, 
Both were in the higheſt degree jealons 
of a liberty, they never knew how to pre- 


ſerve for any length of time, becauſe " 
they loved indolence and amuſements ſtil 
better than that liberty; and it muſt be " 
allowed, that by the abuſe they made of 01 


it, they had done themſelves more in- 
jury, than they had received from all 
their tyrants together. The Hraciſa 
were formed by nature for the arts and 
ſcienees; they were lively, ingenious, in- 
cluied to wit and raillery violent and 
impetuous in their paſſions, but ſo in- 
conſtant, that in the ſpace of a few days 
they would change from the utmoſt fond- 
neſs to the utmoſt hatred, from the moſt 
active enthuſiaſm to the moſt paſſive in- 
difference: theſe, as we know, are all ſtrik- 
ing characteriſtics, by which, the Atheni- 
ans were diſtinguiſhed from all the other 

inhabitants 
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inhabitants of Greece. Both theſe ſtates 
were as ready to revolt againſt the good 
adminiſtration of any ſingle man in poſ- 
ſeſhon of authority, as they were capable 
of enduring with the moſt abject ſubjec- 
tion the yoke of the worſt of tyrants, 
Both were ever ignorant of their true in- 
tereſts, and turned their own ſtrength. 
againſt themſelves. Brave and magnani- 
mous in adverſity, in proſperity always in- 
ſolent, and like Aſop's dog in the Nile, 
continually prevented by viſionary objects 
from making a right uſe of the advan- 
tages that were before them. From their 
ſituation, form of government, and in- 
elination to commerce, incapable of a- 
dopting the Spartan equality, but not leſs 
impatient of ſupcriority in ſervices, au- 
taority- or riches in any citizen: hence 
they were - continually at variance among 
themſelves, ever diſtracted by parties and 
factions; till after a conſtant alternate 
tranſition from freedom to ſlavery, and 
rom ſlavery to freedom; both of them 

ſubmitted 
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ſubmitted at laſt patiently to wear the 
chains of the Romans ; and wiſely con- 
tented themſelves with the honour ; one, 
of being the ſchool, the other, the gra- 
nary of this imperial miſtreſs of the world, 

AFTER a ſeries of tyrants as they were 
called, that is of governors, who without 
waiting for the voice of the people, had 
ſeized upon the ſole and abſolute power 
in the ſtate; Syracuſe, together with a 
great part of Sicily, at length became 
ſubject to Dionyſius; and from him, 
after a long reign, during which the S)- 
racuſans had ſhewn what they were ca- 
pable of ſuffering, the government de- 
volved in ſucceſſion to his fon the younger 
Dionyſius. The right this young man had 


to the throne, he ſeized upon after hs 


father's death (which he himſelf had 
haſtened by a ſoporific potion) was 
more than doubtful : for his father could 
not bequeath to him a right, that he had 
not poſſeſſed himſelf. But a ftrong 


. a well fortified citadel, and a tres 
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ſury filled with the ſpoils of the richeſt 
Sicilians, ſupplied the want of a right, 
which otherwiſe, derives all its influence 
from power, that muſt confirm, and for 
that very reaſon can eaſily diſpenſe with 
it. To this may be added, that in a 
ſtate where the ſpirit of political virtues 
is already loſt, where an unbounded pur- 
ſuit of wealth, and the flattering privi- 
he of doing every thing which can gra- 
tity the ſenſual appetite, (the only privi- 
lege which 1s as much encouraged by ab- 
ſolute power, as it is inconſiſtent with true 
civil liberty) in ſuch a ſtate, where theſe 
had gained the aſcendant; a diſſolute ſet 
of young people addicted only to the gra- 
tifcation of their paſſions, had good rea- 
lon to expect infinitely greater advantages 
from the abſolute government of one ſin- 
gle perſon of their own turn, than from 
an ariſtocracy, in which the oldeſt and 
moſt deſerving are employed in the affairs 
of ſtate; or, from a democracy in which 
a dependant and preeariovs authority 

muſt 
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muſt be purchaſed with ſo many difficul-· 
ties, cabals, diſquietudes, anddangers, and 
frequently at the expence of one's for- 


tune, that it ſeems not to be worth the 


pains it coſts in the acquiſition. 

TE young Dionyſius, by a concurrence 
of favourable circumſtances, ſettled him- 
ſelf peaceably in poſſeſſion of the ſupreme 
power at Sracuſe; and it may be eaſily con- 
jectured how a prince ſo ill educated; hur- 
ried on by the warmth of his conſtitution 
to every exceſs of youth, and ſurrounded 


with paraſites, would make ule of this 


power ; ſports, entertainments, amorous 
. intrigues, feſtivals which continued for 
whole months; in a word, perpetual in- 
toxication and debauchery, were the 0c: 
cupations of a court compoſed of trifling 
young men, whoſe principal object was 
to maintain themſelves in the fayour of 
the Prince, by the invention of new plea- 
ſure, and at the ſame time prevent hin 
from ever returning to himſelf, and from 
perceiving the abyſs, on the flowery br- 

ders 
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ders of which he danced with ſuch frantic 
ſecurity, e 
Tu method in which voluptuous 
Princes govern, is too well known from 
ancient as well as modern examples, to 
make it neceſſary for us to expatiate any 
farther upon this point. What Kind of 
government can be expected from a rio- 
tous youth, whoſe life is one continued feſ- 
tival of Bacchus ?—who is unacquainted 
with the important duties of his ſtation, , 
and who diffipates thoſe powers, which 
ought to beexerted in the fulfilling them, 
in nocturnal revels, and in the venal arms 
of a voluptuous courtezan?—who is care- 
leſs of the good of the ſtate, and is ſo 
attentive to his own private intereſt, 
that he ſuſpects and hates real merit, and 
laviſhes rewards on thoſe, who under the 
maſk of the moſt zealous attachment, 
and moſt abſolute devotion to him, are 
tie moſt dangerous of his enemies? Who 
liſpoſes of the moſt important offices in 
the ſtate, ' at the recommendation of 2 
Vol. III, G female 
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female dancer, or of a ſlave who attend; 
his perſon, who dreſſes and undreſſes him! 
What can be expected from a Prince who 
imagines à courtier that dances wel, 
that knows how to ſet out a ſupper to the 
beſt advantage, and poſſeſſes the engaging 
talent of recommending himſelf to the fi- 
vour of the ladies, muſt infallibly have 
alſo the qualifications of a miniſter or 2 
general; or, that he who has the gift of 
pleaſing the Prince, is fit for every office 
in life? — What is to be expected from 
ſuch government, but a contempt of al 
laws. human and divine, an abuſe of the 
forms of juſtice, oppreſſions, mal-admi- 
niſtration of finances, extortions, neglect 
and perſecution of virtue, and a genen 
depravity of mannets? — And what po- % 
licy can there be, where paſſions, caprices, Nein 
tranſient ſits of ridiculous ambition, the Hb! 
*childiſh pleaſure of being talk of, the Moose 
accommodation of a favourite, or the Henn 
untrigues of a miſtreis, are the ſprings of Ware 


ſtare affairs, of the union or rupture wit! Wprinc 
a foreign 
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ſaction? Where, without knowing the 
true intereſts, of the ſtate, or its powers, 
without any plan, without a prudent 
choice and connection of means but -e 
inſenſibly fall into the ſtile of declama- 
tion, which is not pardonable upon a 
ſubject ſo trite; and ſo long ſince exhauſt- 
ed. May no man, who reads this, ever 
Kno from the experience of his native 
country, in what manner a people may 
be treated, who have the misfortune to 
fall a ſacrifice;to the arbitrary er a af 3 a 
Diowyfius - ö 

ArRR what has been ſaid, our rea- 
ders will look upon Dionyſius as one of 
ae worſt of tyrants, ever ſent by heaven 
10- so chaſtize a people loaded with ſecret 
„mes, and thus indeed he is repreſented 
by hiſtorians, But a man intirely com- 
poled of bad qualities, is a monſter that 
not exiſt. Eyen this Diqmſius might 
fare been capable of becoming, a good 


ſrnce, had he been fortunate enough to 
G 2 be 


foreign powers, and of every public tran- 
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be brought up in a manner ſuitable to the 
rank for which he was deftined ; but he 
was ſo far from having received an edu- 
cation fit for a prince, that he had not 
even ſuch as is generally given to ever; 
young man in a middling ſtation. His 
father, the moſt Uaſtardly tyrant that ever 
exiſted, ſuffered him to be brought up 
among inferior ſlaves, excluded from al 
good company, and the preſumptire 
heir to the throne had no other means 0 
amuſing himſelf, but by making little 
coaches, wooden candleſticks, ſtools and 
tables. We ſhould form a wrong jude: 
ment, were we to conſider this choſe! 
occupation of the Prince, as the conſe 
quence of a natural diſpoſition ; 1t ws 
rather owen to the want of objects and 
examples, that might have given a dit- 
ferent turn to that innate inclination 
which every man hath and which diſpla)” 
ed itſelf in him, of employing his genids 
and induſtry. Probably, if he had hat 


2 Homer given him to read, he mig 
have 
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have made verſes better than his father, 
who, among other tollies, had the extra- 
vagance of defiring to be a poet. How 
manf Princes have we not ſeen, who, 
with the diſpoſition of an Auguſtus and 'a 
Trajan, have degenerated into a Nero and 
Heliogabalus, through the fault of thoſe 
who had the care of their education, or 
through the incapacity of ſome ſtupid 
Monk, filled with the prejudice of the 
cloyſter, to whoſe tuition they were com- 
mitted ?—Accurately, and fully to 
inveſtigate the cauſes whence this pro- 
ceeds, how it comes, that under certain 
particular circumſtances, it is impoſſible, 
but that the beſt diſpoſition, by ſuch an 
erroneous method of education, muſt be 
diſtorted into ſuch a miſhapen cari- 
cature of morality, — this, we imagine, 
would be a very uſeful taſk, and there- 
fore recommend it to the attention of 
ſome man of genius, who, to the lights 


of philoſophy, joins a ſufficient know- 


ledge of the world. Our 'refined and 
G 3 poliſhed 
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poliſhed age is not arrived to ſuch a de- 
gree of perfection, as to render a work of 
this kind unneceſſary; and if the execu- 
tion of it were anſwerable to the import- 
ance of the ſubject, we make no doubt, 
hut that it might be fortunate enough to 
preſerve many nations from that train of 
evils, which probably threatens them in 
ſucceeding centuries, from the vicious 
educations their governors yet unborn 
will receive. 


„ 


Charafer of Dion. - Remarks upon him. 
A Digreſſion. 


HE Syracuſans were already too 
po well accuſtomed to the yoke, to 
make an attempt to ſhake it off after the 
death of the elder Dionyſius. There was 
not even ſo much virtue remaining among 
them, as to inſpire thoſe who had bettcr 
ſen- 
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ſentiments than the common people and 
the contemptible herd of paraſites, with 
reſolution to make their way to the ear 
of the young Prince, and acquaint him 
with thoſe truths on which his own hap». 
pineſs, as well as the welfare of Sicily: 
depended. In all Syracuſe, there was but 
one man, who had courage enough for: 
this undertaking ; and he would proba- 
bly have taken refuge in that fame. ſe- 
cure, though inglorious obſcurity, in 
which men of integrity are apt to conceal: 
themſelves under a government- which: 
promiſes nothing good, if his rank bad 
not given him a right, and his intereſt 
obliged him to concern himſelf with 
{kate affairs. 

Taxis man was Dion, a brother to the 
ſtep-mother of Diauyſius, and married to 
his ſiſter: he was next to him in rank) 
and the only one whom great abilities, au - 
thority with the people, and immenſo 
riches had rendered formidable; and 
who might be ſuſpected either of a. de- 
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ſign to ſupplant him, or to re-eſtabliſh 
the republican form of government. If 
we may implicitly believe hiſtorians, and 
particularly the virtuous and honeſt Plu- 


lara, we muſt rank Dion among thoſe 


few herocs and champions of virtue, who 
(to borrow an expreſſion of Plato) have 
raifed themſelves to the honour and dig- 
nity of good Demons, or tutelary Genii, 
and benefactors of the human race; ho 


are capable of acting from the ſublime 


motives of a pure love of moral order, 
and the general good, and of ſacrificing 
themſelves, in attempting to promote the 
happineſs of others; ſince beneath that 
mortal covering which is viſible to the 
tenſes, they bear a nobler ſelf, which 


more ſtrongly unfolds its innate pertec- 
tion, the more the animal ſelf is ſub- 


dued; who, equally great in proſperity 
and adverſity, neither depreſſed by the 
one, nor borrowing any luſtre from the 
other, but always collected in themſelves, 
4 of their paſſions, and elevated 
[1% above 
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above the wants of common ſouls, are a 
kind of ſublunary deities. Such a cha- 
racter is certainly very ſtriking, it flatters 
the moral ſenſe (if we may be allowed 
this expreſſion, without being obliged to 
believe with Hutcheſon, that the foul his: 
a peculiar intellectual mode of diſcern- 
ing moral things) and induces us to wiſh 
that it might prove ſomething more than 
a pleaſing chimera. But we conſeſs, that 
trom important reaſons, joined to con- 
ſtant experience, we are apt to diſtruſt 
human virtues, — how much more then. 
ſuch as tranſcend humanity. 

Tux life of Dion it is true, affords 
proofs of great abilities, and eſpecially of 
a certain elevation and ſtrength of mind, 
which is obſerved uſually to accompany 
libres of a groſſer and leſs delicate ſtruc- 
ture, and is connected with a kind of 
conſtitution, that diſpoſes us to be unſo- 
ciable, ſevere, haughty and reſerved. A 
conſtitution of this caſt is nearly allied, we: 
know, to ſome virtues ; and if, as it un- 

G 5 folds; 
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folds itſelf, by a concurrence of favour- 
able circumſtances it ſhould be directed 
to thoſe virtues; nothing is more natural, 
than that it ſhould produce a ' character 
eminent for certain brilliant qualities, 
which finding no refiſtance from within 
to oppoſe their progreſs, attain a more 
than ordinary perfection. Dion poſſeſſed 
the virtues of this claſs in a conſiderable 
degree: but to ſuppoſe that any merit 
ought to be aſcribed to him or any other 
perſon on that account, would be the 
ſame thing, as to impute to a wreſtler the 
elaſticity of his neryes, or to a healthy 
blooming girl, her colour, and the fine 
| ſwell of her beſom, as merits which 
ſhould entitle them to general eſteem. 
Nay, if Dion had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 
thoſe virtues; to which he was not incli- 
ned by nature; and had made ſuch 2 
proficiency as to practiſe them with as 
much eaſe and grace as if they had been 
conſltutional;--but—how far he was from 
doing ſo much honour to the philoſophy 
| ; of 
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of his friend and maſter Plato, ſufficient- 
ly appears from the letters of this philo- 
ſopher, and the conduct of Dion himſelf 
in the moſt important ſcenes of his life: 
this he never could accompliſh, or per- 
haps, (which is the ſame thing) he never 
choſe to attempt correcting that auſterity, 
that inflexible diſpoſition, that want of 
affability in converſation, which is ſo diſ- 
guſting to every body. In vain did Plato 
adviſe him to ſacrifice to the Graces, and 
remind hin. that. harſþneſs ſuited only the 
character of a hermit; Dion ſhewed by 
bis indoeility in this point, that in general, 
Philoſophy wakes us only avoid thofe 
faults to which we are not naturally in- 
elined, aud confirms us only in ſuch 
virtbes, to Which we fhould have been 
diſpoſed without it. 

Bur notwithſtanding this he was the 
man Wwhom all S:city looked up to. The 
propriety of his conduct, his averſion to 
all kinds of ſenſual pleafures,. his mode- 
ration, temperance and frugality-made 
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him the more eſteemed, the more ſtrong. 
ly they were contraſted with the licen- 
tious debauchery and diſſipation of the 


tyrant. Every body was ſenſible that he 


was the only man capable of reſtraining, 


him, and the greateſt expectations were 


formed, if he would but take the 


government into his own hands, or give 


it to his ſiſter's ſon, or content himſelf 
with being the Mentor of Diomfius. 
Tux natural inſenſibility of Dion to the 
charms of pleaſure, which had induced 
the Syracuſans to place ſo much conf 
dence in him, ſecured him afterwards the 
favour of the Greeks on the continent, 


where he was obliged to take refuge from 


the tyrant. Even the academy itſelf, the 


.celebrated ſchool of philoſophy at that 


time, ſeemed to glory in the privilege of 


enrolling in the liſt of her diſciples, a 


man fo nearly related to him, who poſ- 


ſeſſed however illegally, the ſovereignty 
of - Sicily, The pomp of royalty he af. 


fected in his manner of living (ſo certain 
| is 
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is it, that even philoſophers are frequent- 
ly deluded by vanity) was in their eyes a 
mark of the internal dignity of his ſoul. 
They reaſoned much in the ſame manner, 
as the lover, who from the perſonal 
charms of his miſtreſs infers the goodneſs 
of her heart: they. ſaw not, or at leaſt 
would not ſee, that even this pomp, ſo 
different from the manners of a republic, 
was an indication, that his indifference to 
the pleaſures of ſenſe, was leſs to be 
aſcribed to his ſupertority to the common 
foibles of the great and affluent, than to 
his want of inclination.; fince he ſuffer- 
ed himſelf to be ſeduced by vanity, into 
a parade of riches, which being acquired 
by his connection with the tyrant's fa- 
mily, he ought to have conſidered among 
a free people, rather as marks of thame- 

than diſtinction. | 
Bur whilſt I embrace this opportunity 
of leſſening; the extravagant commenda- 
tions uſually beſtowed upon the favou- 
rites of fortune, whenever they ſnew the 
leaſt 
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leaſt ſpark of virtue, I do not mcan to 
deny, that Dion, with all his imperfec- 
tions, would bave been worthy of 2 
throne, though he was incapable of ma- 
naging a people with that gentleneſs, ne- 
ceſſary to give his undertaking a favoura- 
ble iſſue for himſelf and for them ;—2 
people, enervated by a long continuance 
in bondage; a people, he himſelf, by 
the baniſnment of Dionyſius, had placed 
in an intermediate ſtate between ſlavety 
and freedom.  Plutarch happily com- 


pares this nation, at the time it began to 


ſhake off the yoke of deſpotiſm, to per- 
ſons who juſt recovered from a tedious 
ilineſs, and apt too, ſoon to conſider 
themſelves as reſtored to perfect health, 
are impatient of ſubmitting to have their 
diet regulated by the advice of a prudent 
phyſician. But we cannot agree with 
him, that Dion was-qualified to be that 
phyſician... It is probable, that thoſe 
ideas of morality and government he ſo 
1 adnured in the Platonic philoſo- 

Phe, 
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phy, contributed in a great meaſure to 


make him much leſs qualified to be the re- 
former of an extremely corrupted people 
than another man would be, who had 
never acted according to ſuch abſtruſe 
principles. The manifold experience of 
different ages and different nations has 
fully ſhewn us, that a Dion, @ Cato, 3 


Brutus, an Apernon Sidney, will always be 


unfortunate whenever they attempt to re- 


ſtore to it's ancient vigour à ſtate long 


weakened and decayed by diſorders of the 
moſt pernicious nature. To effect this, 
requires the affiſtance of ' ſeveral 5 and 
among a million of men we ſeldom meet 
with more than one of ſo extraordinary 
a caſt, It is enough, if the end, (as So- 
bn faid of his laws) is the beſt that may be 
obtained in the circumſtances that pre- 
ſent themſelves; if fuch men always 
aim at the beſt they can poſſibly deviſe, 
all means tending to accompliſh this end, 
moſt certatmly and expeditioufly are the 
beſt; and it is ſuMcietit if theſe men will 

employ 
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employ only ſuch as are agreeable to the 
ſtricteſt rules of juſtice and integrity, 
which however, are often too much refin- 
ed. Great, excellent, divine! —exclaims 
the enthuſiaſtic admirers of heroic virtue. 
—We would willingly join with them in 
this exclamation, if it could. only once be 
proved to us, of what ſervice this high- 
flown virtue has ever been to mankind.— 
Dion tor inſtance, prepoſſeſſed with the 
ſublime ideas of his maſter, was de- 
ſirous of introducing, into Syracuſe, re- 
ſtored to liberty, a form of govern- 
ment, which approached as near 28 
poſhble to Plates commonwealth, and 
by this means to his on ruin, and omit- 
ted to give it that form it was capable 
of receiving. Brutas was concerned in 


the. murder of the greateſt of men, of 


one ho was the beſt qualified. to govern 
the whole world; becauſe he came under 
the definition of a tyrant, with reſpect 
to the means he had made uſe of, to ob- 
tain the ſupreme power. It was Brutus 

| intention 
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intention to reſtore the republican form 
of government. Vet another dagger for 
Marc Anthony (as Caſfius with leſs great- 
neſs of ſoul, but with more propriety de- 
manded) and ſtreams of blood, the no- 
bleſt blood of Rome, the valuable lives of 
the beſt citizens would have been ſpared, 
and the ſucceſs of the whole enterpriſe 
ſecured. Should he, who had made the 
ſacrifice of a Ceſar, to his own ideas of 
his country's good, ſhould he have ſcru- 
pled to have diſpatched an Anthony after 
his majeſtic ſhade ?—Should he have 
ſerupled this, to have formed an enter- 
prize as glorious as ever inſpired the 
great ſoul of a Roman, of an action 
which unſucceſsful as it proved, was con- 
demned by his cotemporaries as a deteſt- 
able aſſaſſination, and muſt be conſidered 
by impartial poſterity, though viewed in 
the moſt faycurable light, as the effect of 
frantie enthuſiaſm. But Brutus had his 
ſeruples, which aroſe from an ill- timed 
generoſity; his authority decided; Au- 

thony 
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thony thanked! him for- his life, and the 
platonic Brutus was buried. in the ruins of 
of a republic fallen beyond a poſſibility 
of recovery. Of what uſe therefore was 
his Platoniſm to his-native country ? We 
have, perhaps, dwelt too long on this re- 
flection, but the obſervation that introduced 
it, old as it is, appeats to be of importance, 
and to ſuggeſt ſeveral practical conſe- 
quences; whoſe utility extends to men in 
all fituations, and which, if more attentive- 
ly confidered, and applied with as much 
integrity as prudence, would appear ſtil 
more uſeful to thoſe in particular who ate 
engaged in the work of government, 
and the regulation of human manners. 
If theſe things had been duly attended 
to, probably the eyes of thoſe who nei- 
ther ſee through a cloud, nor through a 
coloured medium, would bave been ſpared 
the view of thoſe tragi-comie ſcenes ex-· 
hibited by many well-meaning people, 
who exert all their powers with the moſt 
ſolemn ſeriouſneſs in threſhing mere chai, 


and 
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and after the labour of 'a whole year, are 
amazed to find that nothing but chaff re- 
mains at laſt; the patriotic Pylegon would 
not have drawn upon himſelf ſo much 


uneaſineſs, which together with the ill 


ſucceſs of his fruitleſs labours made him 
drink—hintfelf to death, had not his 
too violent zeal prompted him to attempt, 
by as violent 4 method, the ſudden re- 
formation of a republic ſo totally cor- 
rupted.— The honeſt Macrinus would not, 
at the expence of his liberty, perhaps; 
too of his life, have conceived the defign 
of making a Marcus Aurelius of a Caligula. 
—The well. intentioned Diopſiantus would 
bare pereeived, what little reaſon he 
had to hope, by the powers of decla- 
mation, to bring people, who were even 
far from being tolerable men, to the per- 
fection of angels. But enough of a ſub- 
ject, whieh to be properly treated, would 

require a particulat treatiſe.” 
How eaſy it is to lead the unſuſpect- 
ing reader into a labyrinth of parentheſes 
and 
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and digreſſions, Wc once Aa writer do- 
viates from a ſcrupulous attachment to 
regularity | We have long ſince apprized 
our read ers, that we ſhould occafic- 
nally indulge ourſelves in this freedom, 
and yet we are honeſt enough to 
confeſs, that neither in this, nor, in- 
deed, to ſay the truth, in any other 
point, are we deſirous of mitators. Not, 
that we are apprehenſive, any one ſhould 
complain of the want, order and connec- 
tion in this critical moral hiſtory of our; 
hut becauſe it is in fact, finitely caficr 
to write miſcellanies, than a regular woik, 
and hence it might probably happen, that 
a young writer, who tor his own conve- 
nience ſhould make uſe of our method, 
might expoſe himſelf to that queſtion of 
Horace: Currente rotd cur urceus exit? And 
if even this were not to be apprehended, 
yet there are ſeveral very honeſt people, 
who find it difficult to extricate them- 
ſelves out of ſuch wandering digreſhons, 


and to return whenever the autho! 
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pleaſes, to the point from whence they 
ſet out with him. Such readers, for 
inſtance, will ſay, what is it proper- 
ly that has been faid to us in this whole 
chapter ?—Obſerve, Sirs, it is this; that 
this Dion we have been ſpeaking of, and 
for whom, I fancy, you care very little, 
would have been a very good kind of 
Prince, though not quite ſo great a hero 
of virtue, as a certain honeſt High- prieſt 
of Cheronea had conceived—or, if we 
ſhould allow, even this, he would not 
ſtill have been as uſeful in his fituation, 
as you my readers are in your's, ſo long 


as you manage your houſhold affairs pro- 


perly ; behave well to your wives, keep 
your accounts in good order, and attend 

to all other bufineſs of the ſame kind. — 
At Cats 1 4 af we underſtand: each 
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E previous. N we are 

to give our, readers, obliges us to 

doſe geht of our Hero for a, conſiderable 
time; but, in the firſt place, this is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſaty for the right under- 
ſanding of what follows; and, in the 
next place, we have nothing at preſent 
of more conſequence to ſay of him, but 
that he is going to ofter a,pigys libation to 
the Penates of his friend the merchant, to 
be introduced to the acquaintance of his 
family, and after a ſlight ſuppeg, th repoſe 
himſelf from the fatigues of his vgyage. 


Dion viewed the extravagancies of Dio 


nyſius with the contempt of a mere ſpe- 
culative philoſopher, who had no defire 
to partake of them, and with the diſcon- 
tent of a ſtateſman, who perceived the 

1 danger 
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danger he was in of being gradually ex- 
cluded. from all authority and ſhare in 
the government to which he had ſo juſt a 
claim, by a troop of young voluptuaries, 
buffoons, players, fools, who had no 
other merit but that of amuſing the 
Prince. In ſuch a ſtate of things, pa- 
triotiſm had the faireſt play; and the 
important motives of general good, the 
difinteteſted conſideration of the perni- 
cious conſequences, which the whole 
ſtate muſt be expoſed to from the diſſo- 
lute principles of ſuch a court, concurred 
ſo powerfully with other, private incite- 
ments, that Dion came to/a}fixt; e ſolu- 
tion of uſing every poſhble means to vie- 
claim the Prince. 

H judged according to he princi- 
ples of Plato, that the ignorance, of Di- 
arjſins, and the Eabit he had acquired of 
ling with people of the loweſt turn of 
thinking (though even among theſe there 
were ſome young men of family) might 
bethe: principal cauſes of his vitiated in- 


clinations. 
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clinations. He thought himſelf, there- 
fore, certain of his reformation, if he 
could but engage him in the beſt com- 
- pany, and inſpire him with that noble 
defire of knowledge, which generally 
tends, if - not wholly to ſuppreſs, yet 
certainly to blunt and moderate the ſen- 
ſual appetites of thoſe who are animated 
by it. He therefore neglected no oppor- 
tunity (and the innumerable faults daily 
committed in the adminiſtration afforded 
him enough) to repreſent to the tyrant 
the neceſſity of having about him men 
of the moſt acknowledged abilities; and 
he alledged ſo many reaſons in ſupport of 
his opinion, that among ſeveral ſublime 
reflections, which were thrown away 
upon Dionyſins, he at laſt hit upon the 
only idea which intereſted his vanity. 
This, however, engaged his attention but 
lightly, and though he conſtantly allowed 
the juſtice of Dion's obſervations, and 
always concluded the particular conver- 
emma Yi held upon ſubjects of this 
kind, 
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kind, with aſſurances, that he would not 
fail of making uſe of ſuch good advice; 
yet would he with difficulty ever have 
been induced to conſider them ſeriouſly, 
had not a trifling phyſical circumſtance 
contributed to give to the repreſentations 
| of the ſage Dion that force which * 
' would otherwiſe have wanted. 
Dionyſus, on what occafion is not 
known, had given to his court, which in 
ſplendor, luxury and profuſion, might 
vie with the Afiatics, an entertainment 
which hiſtorians tell us, laſted dur- 
ing three whole months. The moſt ex- 
travagant imagination cannot conceive 
any thing beyond the magnificence and 
expence on the one hand, and the riot 
and licentious freedom on the other, that 
were difplayed during this long Baccha- 
nalian feſtival ; for ſo it might moſt pro- 
perly be called, ſince after all other plea- 
lures were exhauſted, the laſt days, which 
happened in the ſeaſon of the vintage, 
were taken up in repreſenting the triumph 
Vol. III. El of 
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of Bacchus, and the whole of his fabulous 
hiſtory. Dionyſius, who from the alluſion 
to his name, repreſented the character of 
Bacchus, carried the imitation ſo far be- 
yond the original itſelf, that it would have 
been impoſſible for the pen of an Aretin: 
or the pencil of a La-Fage to excell him, 
The ſources of nature were exhauſted, 
and the vain deſires of enlarging her li 
mits—But we will not draw a picture, 
- which in objects of this kind, with many 
perſons, might not anſwer the end of ex- 
citing horror, Let it ſuffice, that Dromn- 
ius with the Sileni, Nymphs, Fauns and 
Satyrs his companions, made it impoſſible 
for any Tiberius or Nero of later ages to 
be any thing more than imitators of him. 
Who would imagine, that from a ſourc: 
ſo impure, the moſt ardent love of philo- 
ſophy, and a reformation, which was thc 
aſtoniſhment of all Sicily and Greece, could 


poſſibly have ariſen ?—But,— 
Sphere are more things in beat n and earth— 


#6 Than are dream d M in our philoſophy, 


ſays 
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ſays Shakeſpear's Hamlet to his friend 
Horatio, | 

Tu moſt licentious diſpoſition may at 
length be ſubdued in the ſame manner as 
that of Diomſius. Our Bacchanalians 
found themſelves ſo totally exhauſted by 
the intemperance with which they had ſa- 
crificed for ſo long a time to the Deities 
of feſtivity, and by the fury 'with which 
they had concluded their Orgies, that 
they were obliged to deſiſt. Dronyſens in 
particular, was redueed to ſo languid a 
ſtate, that he neither hoped nor defired 
to a& the ſame part again. For the firſt 
time fince that inchanting moment when 
he ſaw himſelf in poſſeſſion of a power, 
that enabled him to give a looſe to all his 
paſhons, he now felt a void within him- 
ſelf, which he beheld with horror. —For 
the firſt time he now felt himſelf inclined 
to make reflections, if he had been able 


to purſue them. But he perceived with 


a lively ſenſe of diſpleaſure againſt himſelf, 
and againſt all thoſe who had contributed 
ns. to 
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to degrade him to the ſtate of a brute, 
that he had no reſource within himſelf, to 
oppoſe to that diſguſt for all ſenſual plea- 
ſures, and that laſſitude which preycd 
upon him, In the mean time, what 
mortiſied him the moſt was, that amidſt 

thoſe glaring objects which announced 
his apparent greatneſs and felicity, his 
preſent condition was a moſt wretched 
contraſt with himſelf, In ſhort, all the 
' nerves throughout his frame were entirely 
relaxed, he fell into a kind of ſtupid me- 
lancholy, which all his courtiers could 
not laugh, nor his female dancers dance 
him out of. 

Ix this deplorable fituation, which the 
natural impatience of his temper render- 
ed inſupportable, he had recourſe to Di- 
on, who during the three laſt months, 
had retired to a diſtant country ſeat : he 
liſtened to his propoſals with an attention 
which on other occaſions he never had 
been capable of, and received the ad- 


vice of this philoſopher with a defire of 
| becoming 
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becoming as great and happy, as he was 
now contemptible and wretched in his 
own eyes. We may eaſily conceive, 
therefore, that he made not the leaſt ſcru- 
ple of inviting Plato to his court, which 
among the other ſchemes his friend Dian 
ptopoſed to him, was the one chiefly in- 
ſiſted upon: for in his preſent ſituation 
he might have been perſuaded by the firſt 
prieft of Cybele he had met with, to have 
lacrificed the better half of himſelf to be- 
come one of the Corybantes, 

Dion was not a little deceived by his 
philoſophy, in theſe plauſible appear- 
ances of a perfect change of ſentiments 
in the tyrant, He rightly concluded, in- 
deed, that the phrenſy of the laſt feſtival, 
had given occaſion to this; but, from 
the prejudices peculiar to a philoſo- 
phy, which is uſed to confider the ſoul 
and what paſſes in it too independently 
of the machine in which it reſides, he 
erred greatly in not being aware 
chat the good diſpoſitions of Dionyſus, 

H 3 aroſe 
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aroſe entirely from a phyſical diſguſt for 
thoſe objects in which he had before pla- 
ced his ſole delight. He confidered the na- 
tural conſequences of ſatiety, as the effects 
of a conviction the tyrant now experi- 
enced, that ſenſual joys could not render a 
man happy; he took it for granted, that 
many reflections were now paſling in his 
mind, which he neither had, nor was 
ever capable-of having the leaſt concep- 
tion of; in a word, he judged, as we are 
always apt to do of the mind of another, 
by his own, and on this ſuppoſition, he 
raiſed an ideal ſtructure of hopes, which 
to his great aſtoniſhment fell to pieces, 
as ſoon as Dionyſius—had recovered his 
ſpirits, | 
THe invitation of Plato to court was a 
point, which had already been laboured 
for a confiderable time ; but the ſage had 
formed many difficulties, and notwith- 
ſtanding the interpoſition of his friends the 
Pythagorean philoſophers in Tray, who 


had ſeconded the intreaties of Dion, he 
| would 
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would have perſiſted in his refuſal, had. 
not the agreeable intelligence, which Di- 
on gave him of the happy change of mind 
in the tyrant, together with the preſſing 
invitations he received in his name, given 
him hopes of becoming the tutelary Ge- 
nius of the Sicilians, and, perhaps, the 
founder of a new republic upon the plan 
of that he has left us in his writings. 

Plato appeared then at the court of H- 
racuſe with all the dignity of a philoſo- 
pher, who from the ſuperiority of his 
genius has a right to conſider the great 
men of the world, as ſomething leſs than 
his equals. For though at that period 
the ſet of the Stoics did not exiſt, yet 
the profeſſors of philoſophy already gave 
the world to underſtand with {great mo- 
deſty, that they conſidered themſelves as 
a claſs of beings ſuperior to other mortals, 
In this inſtance philoſophy had the good 
tortune to make an appearance, the 
{plendour of which anſwered the moſt 
elevated imagination of her votaries. 


H 4 Plato 
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Plato was received as a God, and his 
mere preſence wrought a change, which 


in the eyes of the aſtoniſhed Syracuſans, 


a God alone ſeemed capable of effecting, 
In fact, the ſcene that now preſented it- 
ſelf to any one who had ſeen the court x 
few weeks before, reſembled a work of 
inchantment—But—O ! (ca hominun 


mentes! How natural do the moſt mira- 


culous events appear, as ſoon as we be- 
come acquainted with their true ſprings ! 

Tus firſt entrance of the divine Plat 
into the palace of D/ouyſius was celebrated 
ly a ſolemn ſacrifice, and the firſt hours 
they converſed together were ſignalized 
Þþy a reformation which immediatcly 
ſpread itſelf through the whole court. 
In a few days, Plato himſelf fancied he 
was in his Academy at Athens, ſo mode- 
rate and œconomical did every thing ap- 
pear in the Prince's houſhold. A phi- 
loſophical ſimplicity ſucceeded at once to 
the luxury of Aja. The anti-chamber 
which was before croudedgwith gay cox- 
8 combs, 
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combs, and buffoons of every kind, now 
reſembled an Academic-hall, where none 
but dearded ſages were to be met with, 
who either alone, or in pairs, with heads 
hanging down, and wrinkled brows, we lk- 


ed to and fro, wrapped up in themſelves. 
and in their mantles, ſometimes ſpeaking 


all together, ſometimes ſilent, ſometimes 


talking only to themſelves, and when, 
perhaps, they thought of nothing, put- 


ting on as conſequential an air, as if the 


meaneſt of them was taken up with 
things of no leſs importance than the 


diſcovering the beſt ſyſtem of govern- 


ment, or conducting the ſtars in a more 
regular courſe. The riotous banquets, in 


which Comus and Bacchus ruled all night 
with deſpotic ſway, were changed: into 
Pythagorean repaſts, where with: a fingle 
diſh and a fallad, the time was-paſt away 
in ingenious converſation: on the moſt 
ſublime objects of human-underſtanding;; 


Inſtead of licentious Pantomines, and 


the voluptuous: ſound! of flutes, hymns 


H 5 might. 
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might be heard in praiſe of the Gods, 
and of virtue; and when they had occa. 
ſion to refreſh their palates, they drank 
out of ſmall Socratic goblets, wine mixed 
with water, 

Dionyfius conceived a kind of paſſion 
for the philoſopher ; Plato muſt be al- 
ways with him, accompany him every 
where, and give his opinion on every 
ſubject. The inſpired imagination of 
this extraordinary man, which by the 
contagious influence of enthuſiaſm com- 
municated itſelf alſo. to his hearers, 
wrought ſo powerfully upon the ſoul of 
Diony/ius, that he never was tired of hear- 
ing him: when Plato ſpoke, whole hours 
appeared ſhorter to him than they had 
ever done before in the embraces of the 
moſt practiſed courtezan. Every thing 
the philoſopher ſaid was fo excellent, ſo 
ſublime, ſo-admirable—raiſed the mind ſo 
much above itſelf—caſt ſuch beams of 
divine light on the obſcurer parts of the 


ſoul! To ſay the truth, it was impoſſible 
x 4-4 but 


ad . 8 
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but that the moſt familiar ideas of phi- 
loſophy muſt have had the charms of 
noyelty for Dionyſius. To this we may 
add, that although like many others of 
his equals he was too vain to let it be 
obſerved, there was little of it he rightly 
underſtood, nor, indeed, could he have 
underſtood the whole, as even the in- 
ſpired Plato did not always entirely un- 


derſtand himſelf, Let us farther conſi- 


der the aſtoniſhing effect ſuch rhapſodies 


conveyed in elegant language uſually 


have on the ignorant, and we ſhall rea- 


dily underſtand that nothing was more 


natural than that extraordinary attach- 
ment which Diony/tus found in himſelf 
for this God of philoſophers, as Cicero 
calls him, eſpecially as. he was handſome, 
majeſtic, and well acquainted with the 
world. | 
Txz ſudden deſire of knowledge which 


appeared in Dionyſus, diffuſed. itſelf- as 
ſuddenly among all his courtiers, when 
it was evident that he was in earneſt, 


H 6 though: 
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though neither the oratory of the divine 
Plato, nor the epidemic influence of phi- 
loſophic enthufiaſm had any ſhare in this 
revolution; not that they were really dif. 
. poſed to form their little apiſh minds ac- 
cording to the Divine ideal model, or that 
they were in any degree anxious to know 
what might be contained in the Cel 
regions, but they pretended to be ſo; the 
taſte for philoſophy was the faſhion ; to 
pleaſe the Prince, it was neceſſary to talk 
metaphyſics in mathematical language. 
None but philoſophie mantles were worn 
throughout the court; all the ſaloons of 
the palace were in imitation of the Gym- 
naſia, ſtrewed with ſand, on which might 
be deſcribed triangles, ſquares, pyramids, 
octagons, and icoſaedrons; the figures 
Plato ſuppoſes his God to have made uſe 
of in the framing of this beautiful round 
world. Every claſs of men, even to the 
menial ſervants, talked philoſophy, ſcrew- 
ed up their faces into-ſome kind of geo- 


metrical figure, diſputed concerning mat- 
ter 
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ter and form, entities and non-entities, 
the limits of good and evil, and the beſt 
model for a republic. All this, indeed, 
exhibited a very extraordinary appear- 
ance, and might have created a ſuſpi- 
cion, that Plato rather appeared in the 
character of a vain pedant among a troop 
of beardleſs ſchool-boys, than in that of 
a wiſe man, who has ſketched out a 
great deſign, and knows how to adjuſt 
with prudence the means to carry it into 
execution, conſiſtently with the circum= 
ſtances of place, time, and perſon. But, 
this would be a miſtake : Plato had little 
concern with the ridiculous extravagan- 
cies of the courtiers, though he ſaw with 
fatisfaQtion that this uſeleſs buſtle which 


he could not at once ſuppreſs, led 


them to amuſements that might be con- 
fidered as a kind of introductory exer- 
ciſes, by which they would inſenfibly be 
drawn off from their former cuſtoms, and 
by acquiring a taſte for knowledge, be 
prepared for that general reformation he 

hoped 
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* hoped to effect. But his chief endeavours 
were directed immediately to Diony/ius 
himſelf; and as he meant to humanize 
and fubdue him by the charms of his 
converſation and his eloquence, he en- 
deavoured(without making 1t too mani- 
feſtly appear) to fill him with a contempt 
of his former condition, to animate him 
with the love of virtue, and the thirſt ot 
glory; in a word, to inſpire him with 
ſuch ſentiments, as would inſenſibly lead 
him of his own accord to think of 
throwing oft a crown unjuſtly acquired, 
and content himſelf with the honour of 
being the firſt among his equals. Ap- 
pearances promiſed him the moſt favour- 
able ſucceſs. Diony/ius, in. a few days, 
was quite a different man. His deſire ot 
knowledge, his docility in complying 
with the advice of the philoſopher, the 
mildneſs and gentleneſs of his conduct 
furpaſſed all that Dion had expected from 
him. All Syracuſe, at the ſame time, ex- 
perienced the effect of this happy change. 
He 
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He paſſed with an incredible celerity 
from the higheſt pitch of tyrannic arro- 
gance, to the popularity of an Athenian 
Archon; he ſet apart ſome hours every 
day to give audience to every perſon with 
the moſt engaging affability, called them 
fellow citizens, and wiſhed he could. make 
them all happy: he actually began to 
eſtablſh ſeveral good regulations, and by 
ſo many favourable ſigns, excited the ge- 
neral expectation of a happy change, 
which was at preſent the object of every 
wiſh, and the topic of every conver- 
(ation. My? | | 
To ſuch perſons as may imagine ſo 
great and ſudden a converſion of a Prince, 
whom we had repreſented as a monſter of 
vice and extravagance, to be a thing be- 
yond belief, it is ſufficient for us to re- 
fer them to the unanimous conſent of 
hiſtorians on this point ; but we can even 
do more; we can make them compre- 
hend not only the poſſibility but even 
the probability of it. Attentive readers, 
who 
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who have any knowledge of the human 
heart, will already have diſcovered the 
reaſons of it in the former patt of this 
narrative. In a fituation of mind, when 
the paſſions are ſilent, when we are fa- 
tiated with the delights of ſenſe, when 
the want of pleaſing impreſſions finks us 
into a_difagreeable medrum between ex- 
iſtence and non-exiſtence,—in ſuch a ſitu- 
ation as this, the ſoul is anxious to lay 
hold of any object which can recover it 
from this inſupportable ceffation of it's 
powers, and 1s therefore more diſpoſed 
to become ſenſible to the charms of moral 
and intellectual beauty. A dry analyſer 
of metaphyfical ideas could not certainly 
have contrived to render ſuch objects 
agreeable to a man, who was as impa- 
tient, as incapable of cloſe atrention. But 
the eloquence of the Homer of philoſo- 
phers could cloath his ideas in a dreſs ſo 
alluring to the imagination, knew how: 
ro intereſt the paſſions, and touch the 


moſt ſecret fprings of the human heart 
with 
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with ſo much ſkill, that it could not but 
be pleaſed and captivated. To this may 
be added the tyrant's youth, which made 
his ſoul, as yet not entirely hardened, 
ſuſceptible of new impreſſions. Why 
then, might it not have been poſſible in 
a few weeks to inſpire him, under ſuch 
circumſtances, with a love of virtue, fince 
nothing more was neceflary for this pur- 
poſe, than inſenſibly to ſupply his incli- 
nations with other objects in the place of 
thoſe he was now diſguſted with—for in 
fat, his converſion was nothing more 
than that he now embraced a fair phan- 
tom of virtue, inſtead of a voluptuous 
nymph, intoxicated himſelf with platonic 
ideas, inſtead of Syracuſan wine—and 
that the ſame vanity, which a few days 
before had excited him to rival Bacchus, 
and another Deity whom we dare not 
name, now flattered him with the idea of 
eelipſing as a governor and legiſlator, the 
ſplendour of the moſt celebrated men, 
of drawing the eyes of the whole world 

upon 
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upon him, of being admired by all, and 
deified by philoſophers themſelves ? 
THAT this idea of the converſion of 
Dionyfius is a juſt one, was actually evinc- 
ed by the conſequences ; and we think it 
might eaſily have been foreſeen without 
the faculty of divination, that ſo ſudden a 
change could not be of long duration. But 
how is it poſſible for men, who are con- 
cerned in any important action to judge 
of it with ſuch coolneſs and impartiality, 
as ſpectators at a diſtance, who having the 
whole tranſaction laid before them, may, 
by a diſpaſſionate enquiry into the con- 
necting circumſtances, very eaſily prove 
with great certainty, that it could not 
have happened otherwiſe, than they knew 
it did ? Even Plato ſuffered himſelf to be 
deceived by appearances, becauſe they 
were conformable to his wiſhes, and 
ſeemed to demonſtrate to him how much 
he was capable of effecting. His pre- 
mature joy at the idea of a ſucceſs, which 


he already looked upon as certain, did 
not 
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not allow him to repreſent to himſelf the 
full force of all thoſe obſtacles that might 
fruſtrate his endeavours, or to conſider 
in time how he might prevent them. In 
the ſtill walks of his Academy, ſurround- 
ed with his docile ſcholars, accuſtomed 
to build up his ideal republic, he conſi- 
dered the part he had undertaken at the 
court of Syracuſe, as more eaſy to per- 
form than it really was. His concluſions 
were always juſtly deduced from his pre- 
miſes ; but theſe ſuppoſed too much; 
and his example proves, that no people 
are more deceived by the appearances of 
things, than ſuch as paſs their whole life 
inter Sylvas Academi in the inveſtigation of 
truth, In fact, we have ſeen in all ages, 
how little ſpeculative men have ſucceeded, 
when they have ventured to deſcend from 
their philoſephical ſphere, and appear 
upon the great ſtage of the buſy world, 
Nor is it poſfible to be otherwiſe, as they 
firſt accuſtom themſelves to invent laws 
for their Utopia and their Atlantis; and 

having 
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having ſettled fuch a ſyſtem of legiſlation, 
they then form men, as they call them, 
who are compelled to act as conform. 
ably to theſe laws, as a watch from the 
internal power of its mechaniſm, is oblig- 
ed to execute' whatever motions the arti! 
pleaſes. It was eaſy enough to perceive 
(and yet theſe ſages were not ſenſible of 
it) that in real life things are quite diff. 
rent. Here men are always the ſame; 
and the chief point is, to conſider thoſe 
things that are before us according to all 
circumſtances and relations, till we are 
capable of determining with the greateſ! 
poſſible accuracy what they are. As ſoon 
as you are acquainted with this, the laws 
by which you muſt regulate them, in 
order to obtain your end, occur of them- 
ſelves—then is the time to make moral 
projects but when, ye great lumineries 
of the preſent moſt enlightened century, 
when do ye imagine, that this time will 
come for human ſociety ? 


CHAP. 
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C HAP. IV. 
Philiſtus and Timocrates. 


URING the time that philoſophy 
D and virtue, by the eloquence of a 
ſingle man, had produced ſo remarkable 
a change, of ſcene at the court of Syracuſe, 
the former intimates of Dionyſius, were 
very fax, from being inclined to relin- 
quiſh the advantages they had derived 
from this Prince's former character fo 
readily, as their external behaviour might 
give reaſon to-conclude. As ſubtle cour- 
niels, they very artfully concealed their 
diſſatisfaction at the ſignal favour he en- 
joyed with the Prince. Accuſtomed to 
ſuit themſelves to his taſte, and to take 
up every form that might be agreeable 
to him, or beſt anſwer their ſecret de- 
ſigns, they no ſooner perceived this ne 
caprice of their maſter, than they aſſum- 
ed all the outward appearance of a philo- 

ſophical 
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ſophical enthuſiaſm with the ſame eaſe 2 
they would have put on -a maſquerade- 
habit. They were the firſt who ſat the 
exampleto the reſt of the court ; they re- 
doubled their attention to Dion, whoſe au- 
thority ſince the arrival of Plato was great. 
ly increaſed ; they profeſſed themſelves 
the admirers of the philoſopher, and te. 
tified their approbation before ever he 
ſpoke; all his plans and meaſures were 
wonderful; and they found nothing t 
object to them; or if they made any ob- 
jection, it was only for the ſake of infor- 
mation, and that they might have an op- 
portunity of acknowledging themſelves 
convinced by the firſt reply he ſhould 
make of the ſuperiority of his wiſdom. 
They courted his friendſhip with a zeal 
that rather implied a negle& of the 
Prince; and were particularly ſtudious to 
obviate thoſe prejudices which had been 
entertained againſt their former preced- 
ing adminiſtration. By theſe artifices 


they did not, indeed, entirely gain their 
| | end 


K 
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end of making the wiſe Plato ſo perfectly 
ſecure, that he ſhould not always enter- 
tain a juſt ſuſpicion of the ſincerity of 
their conduct; he obſerved them care- 
fully, and though indeed they did not 
doubt that he would, yet it was eaſy for 
them' to contrive, that-all his penetration 
ſhould be of no uſe to him in this point. 
They avoided every thing that might 
ſcem to give their actions an air of re- 
ſrainty' ambiguity and myſtery, and aſ- 
ſumed ſo natural and eaſy a behaviour, 
that a man muſt either be like them, or 
be deceived. This noble art is one of 
thoſe, in which courtiers only excell. We 
may defy virtue herſelf to appear with 
greater dignity and decorum than theſe 
people have the addreſs to diſplay, when- 
ever they find it conducive to the. ſucceſs 
of their deſigns, to aſſume her peculiar 

air, complexion and outward graces. 
Tars obſervation relates more parti- 
cularly to two perſons, who were the 
greateſt loſers by this change in the ty- 
rant. 
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rant; PhiliBus had hitherto been the mi. I to 
niſter in whom he had placed the greatet li 


confidence, and Timocrates his favourite, pt 
Both of them, with unanimity that did of 
honour to their prudence, had ſhared in D 
his affections, in the ſupreme authority, le 
to which he only lent his name, and in hi 
a conſiderable part of his revenues. er 
Their mutual friendſhip was now more Cr 
firmly cemented by the common danger, W 
They difcloſed to each other their appre- di 
henſions, their remarks, and their de- th 
ſigns; they concerted together the pro- & 
per meaſures to be purſued at fo critical c 
a juncture; and as they were fully ac- " 
quainted with the tyrant's foibles, they . 
proceeded with ſo much art, that they "y 
gradually fuccceded in prejudicing him rh 
againſt Plato and Dion, without his ob- th 
ſerving that they had any ſuch intent. 50 
W have already mentioned, that the w] 
Syracuſans, from a diſpoſition which cha- fl 
racteriſeth the people of all nations, had bl 
co 


yu themſelves up with precipitate joy v 
to | 
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to the hope of recovering their antient 
liberty by Plato's means, and that the 
preſent change in the ſtate was the ſubject 
of all converſations. To ſay the truth, 
Dion's views were directed to nothing 
leſs than this, in calling in the aſſiſtance of 
his friend. They were equally declared 
enemies both of tyranny and of demo- 
cracy, and thought (with what reaſon we 
will not at preſent determine) that, under 
different forms and by different ways, 


they both terminated at laſt in the ſame _ 


point, namely, in want of order and ſe- 
curity, in oppreſſion and flavery, They 
were inclined to that kind of ariſtocracy; 
in which the people are ſufhciently ſe- 
cured from every oppreſſion, and conſe- 
quently the power of the nobles, or as 
the Greeks would ſay, of the better ſort, 
is reſtrained by indiſſoluble ties; in 
which the proper adminiſtration of the 
ſtate is committed to a few, who are o- 
bliged to give the moſt exact ad- 
count of their conduct. It was, there- 


Vol. ILL, I fore, 
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fore, their deſign to aboliſh tyranny, or, 
as it is called in modern times, a deſpotic 
government, from all Sicily, and ty 
change the conſtitution, of that iſland in. 
to an ariſtocracy. With a view of plea 
ſing Diony/ius, or in conformity to Plato's 
idea, that the moſt perfect form of go· 
vernment muſt be com poſed of a monar- 
chy, ariſtocracy, and democracy, they in- 
tended to appoint two kings over their 
new, republic, who were to be inveſted 
with the ſame powers as the kings of 
Sparia, and Dionyſius was to be one of 
them. [Theſe were nearly the outlines of 
their plan. They omitted no opportu- 
nity of extolling to the prince, the ad 
vantages of a legal government ; but 
they were too prudent to ſpeak precipi- 
tately on ſo delicate a point as the intro- 
duction of a republican ſyſtem, or, by an 
untimely diſcovery of their deſign, to 
force the tyrant back into that wildn«'s 


of diſpoſition, which was natural to hin 
before 
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before Plato had fully inſpired him with 
ſentiments of gentleneſs and humanity, 
Unfortunately, the people were not ca- 
pable of ſo much moderation, and 
thought very differently of the uſe they 
mould make of their freedom. Every 
one had a certain deſign that he kept to 
himſelf, the object of which was ſome 
kind of private advantage. Every one 
conceived his abilities as more than equal 
to ſerve the republic in thoſe poſts for 
which he was the leaſt qualified; or had 
ſome ſmall pretenſions to urge, which he 
abſolutely inſiſted ſhould be complied 
with, The Syraciſans, therefore, wiſhed 
tor a democracy, and when they imagined 
themſelves juſt on the point of attaining 
their wiſhes, they ſpoke of it ſo openly, 
that Philiftus and his friend had ah oppor- 
tunity of recovering the tyrant from his 
agreeable Platonic enthuſiaſm, 
Taz firſt thing they did, was to re- 


preſent to him in very lively colours, 


and probably with circumſtances exag- 
12 gerated, 
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gerated, the ſentiments of the people, 
and their commotions, which though not 
outwardly apparent, yet fermented in- 
ternally with ſo much the greater force. 
This they did with great precaution, at 
proper times, by gradual infinuations, 
and in ſuch a manner, that it muſt ap. 
pear to Dionpſius, as if he himſelf had at 
laſt made the diſcovery : and at the ſame 
time they omitted no opportunity of be- 
ſtowing the moſt extravagant commer: 
dations upon Plato and Dion, which 
they took care to couch in terms choſen 
with the moſt malicious artifice, to con- 
vey the idea of the extraordinary eſtima- 
tion in which they were held by the peo- 
ple. More effectually to engage the ty- 
rant's attention, they contrived to inſinu- 
ate in a variety of ways, though they 
did not appear to do it, that numerous 
private meetings were frequently holden 
in the city, to which Dion and Plat 
himſelf, or ſome one of their moſt inti- 


mate friends, were always invited. Thelc 
| meet- 
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meetings were only conſidered indeed as 
friendly and ſocial entertainments; but 


yet they gave Philiſtus occaſion to ſpeak 


of them in ſuch a manner, as if they 

had the appearance of political combina- 

tions, and this was all that was deſired. 
By theſe and ſuch like artifices, they 


at length ſucceeded in exciting ſuſpicions 
in Dionyſius. He began the rather to 


diſtruſt the ſincerity of his new friend, as 
he was jealous of the particular connec- 
tion between him and Dion; and that he 
might the ſooner know the truth, he 
thought it ſafeſt to engage afreſh in his 
intereſt the long neglected Timocrates; 
and when he had aſſured himſelf that he 
might depend upon his attachment as be- 


fore, to diſcloſe to him the remarks he had 
made, and his ſecret apprehenfions: The 


artful favourite affected at firſt to have no 


conception, that the Syracyſans could ſe- 


nouſly entertain ſuch a deſign ; at leaſt 
(he ſaid with an appearance of the great- 


eſt ſincerity) he could not imagine that 
I 3 Plato 
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Plats and Dion had the leaſt ſhare in it; 
though he muſt confeſs, that fince Pla- 
to's arrival at court, the Syracuſans were 
inſpired with a ſingular ſpirit, and proba- 
bly ſeduced by the Philoſopher's extraor- 
dinary credit with the Prince, into thoſe | 
extravagant ideas they ſeemed to. enter- 
tain. | It might not, be obſerved, bc 
impoſſible, that the favourers of a re- 
publican conſtitution, might hope to find 
an occaſion, while the court had the form 
of an academy, inſenſibly to give thc 
{tate that of a democracy; but he was 
obliged to confeſs, that he could not cn- 
tirely rely on his own penetration in the 
counſel he ſhould give to his maſter and 
iriznd in ſuch delicate circumſtances ; 
but that Philiſtus, whoſe fidelity had been 
long known to the Prince, would from 
his experience in the buſineſs of the ſtate, 
be infinitely better qualified to ſift an at- 
fair of this kind to the bottom. 
Dionyſius was ſo little inclined to re- 


ſign a power, the value of which he be- 
gan 
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gan daily to be more ſenſible of, in pro- 
partion as his fibres recovered their Alaſ- 
ticity, that the inſinuations of his favou- 
rite had their intended effect. He 
charged him to uſe every precaution 
to introduce Philitus into his cloſet the 
ſame night with all the ſecrecy imagina- 
ble, that he might converſe with him on 
theſe ſubjects, and hear his opinion. Phi- 
us came, and completed what Timocra- 
tes had begun. He laid open to the 
Prince every thing he pretended to have 
diſcovered, and faid juſt as much as was 
neceſſary to confirm him in the idea, that 
a ſecret conſpiracy was entered into to 
change the government ; which though 
probably not come to its height, was yet 
ſo far advanced, that it deſerved attention. 
And who, ſaid Dionyſius, can be the au- 
thor or chief of ſuch a conſpiracy ?— 
Here Philitus ſeemed embarraſled—he 
hoped that it was not yet ſo far advanced, 
Dion diſcovered ſuch favourable inclina- 
tions to the Prince - Diſcloſe thy ſenti- 


I 4 ments 
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ments . frecly, replied Dionyfius ; what 
is thy opinion of this ſame Dion? But 
no compliments, for thou needeſt not 
remind me that he is the husband of 


my ſiſter ; I know it but too well; 


bat I do not confide in him the 
more on that account, —he is certain- 
ly ambitious.” — Ever gloomy, reſerv- 
ed, concentred in himſelf, —* To ſay the 
truth, he undoubtedly is ſo, replied PA. 
fs, and whoever has ſufficiently ob- 
ſerved him, unleſs he had previouſly en- 
tertained a better opinion of him, could 
ſcarce help ſuſpecting that he was diſſa- 
risfied, and was revolving in himſelf ſome 
project, which he did not think proper 
to communicate.“ Doſt thou think fo, 
Philiſtus ? replied the tyrant ; I have al- 
ways had the ſame opinion of him; it 
ever Hracuſe is diſturbed and buſied with 
innovations, you may be aſſured that Dio 
is at the head of all, We muſt obſerve 
him more cloſely” .“ At leaſt it is fingu- 


lar, continued Phil; us, that for a confider- 
| able 
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able time paſt he ſeems to have made it 
kis bufineſs to ſecure to himſelf the friend- 
ſhip of the moſt reſpectable citizens” — 
(hete he introduced ſome cireumſtances, 
which by the turn he gave them, might 
confirm his obſervation) © when a man of 
ſuch weight as Dion condeſcends to affect 
popularity. which is: ſo totally inconſiſtent 
with his character, it may be preſumed 
that he has-defigns—and if Dion has de- 
ſigns, they certainly are not for triffes.— 
Ze this howeyer as it may, yet I am clear, 
added he, that Plato notwithſtanding the 
ſrict friendſhip that ſubſiſts between 
them, is a man of too much integrity to 
de concerned in any fecret contrivances' 
againſt -a Prince who loads him with ſo 
many honaurs:and marks of his favour. -- 
Jo tell thee my opinion, Philifus, Iĩma- 
vine that theſe philoſophers who make ſo 
much noiſe in the! world, are a very in- 
offenſive; kind of people j in reality T 
perbeive nothing ſo dangerous in their 
philoſophy, as is commenly imagined!. 


Ex, L 
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J am fond, for inſtance, of this ſame 
Plato, becauſe he is agreeable in conyer- 
ſation ; he maintains indeed: ſingular opi- 
nions; a man cannot indulge more plea- 
ſing dream; but even this diverts me; 
and beſides one cannot deny him the me- 
rit of being an orator; it is: pleafing to 
hear him talk of the iſland Atlantis, and 
of things in the other world, as circum- 
ſtantially, and with as much certainty as 
if he had juſt arrived in the laſt ſhip that 
came from the moon. (Here both 
laughed immoderately at ſo. ingenious a 
conceit, and Diony/ins laughed with them) 
* You may laugh as long as you will, 
continued he, but you ſhall give me up 
my Plato, he is the heſt creature in the 
world, and if we conſider at once his 
philoſophy; his beard, and hieroglyphical 
face; we muſt allow, that upon the 
whole, he is that kind: of perſon one may 
amuſe, one ig ſelf with for want of a bettet. 
(0 divine Plato Thau who didſt 
imagine that the heart of this Prince 
| was 
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was in thy power! Thou who didſt think 
thyſelf capable of the great work of 
making him, a wiſe and virtuous Prince! 
Why didſt thou not, at this inſtant, 
ſtand concealed ſo as to have heard this 
flattering commendation, by which he 
attempted to apologize to his courtiers 
for the partiality he entertained for thee !) 
« ]t is true, replied: Timocrates, the Muſes 
themſelves could not fpeak more agree- 
ably than Plato; he might, I believe, 
perſuade one to any thing, it he was re- 
ſolved upon it. You will laugh, per- 
haps, replied the Prince; but I afture 
you he had lately almoſt perſuaded me 
to quit Sicily, and undertake a philoſo- 
phical journey to Amp,, and the Py- 
ramids, to ſee the Gymnoſophiſts, who, 
from his deſcription of them, muſt be a 
ſtrange kind of beings ;—if their women 
are as handfome as he pretends, it would 
be no difagreeable thing to join with 
them in the dance of the ſpheres; for 
they live in a ſtate of perfect beautiful 

1 6 nature, 
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nature, and appear . adorned only with 
their own proper charms, that is, naked 
as Sea-nymphs, with as triumphant an 
air as the moſt beautiful Syracuſan ladics 
in their richeſt feſtival attire.” Dionyſius, 
as it ſeems, was in a humour not very 
favourable to the ſublime views of his 
court philoſopher; Timocrates perceived 
it, and inſtantly formed a ſmall project 
from which he expected particular ſuc- 
ceſs. But the more acute Philiftus did not 
think it proper to encourage this volatile 
diſpoſition in his maſter. He therefore 
interrupted: Timacrates ;—* You jeſt, ſaid 
he, upon the effect of Plato's eloquence; 
it is but too certain, that in this art he 
has no equal; but even this would give 
me no ſmall apprehenſions, if he was a 
man of leſs integrity than I think he is. 
The power of eloquence is ſuperior to 
every other power, it is able to ſet fifty 
thouſand ſoldiers, at the pleaſure of a ſingle 
unatmed man, in commotion, or to ener- 
vater them. If Dion, as it ſeems, is me- 
227 | ditating 
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ditating any dangerous deſign, and ſhould 


find means to engage this inſinuating So- 


phiſt on his fide, Dionpſius I fear will 
dearly pay for the pleaſure of his inge- 
nious converſation. The influence of 
eloquence at Athens is well known, and 
the Syracuſans want only two ſuch ora- 
tors to inflame their imagination with 
hgurative and lively images, and they 
would ſoon wiſh to be Athenians them- 
ſelves; the firſt man who would then place 
himſelf at their head might make wed 
he would of them.” | 

Philitus perceived that his made im- 
mediately became thoughtful at theſe 
words; he concluded, therefore, that 
ſomething was revolving in his mind, and 
checked himſelf. What a fool I was, 
exclaimed Diony/ius, after he had ſeemed 
for a time penſive with his head inclined. 
t was certainly my good Genius that in- 


ſpired me with the thought oß ſending 


for you this evening. My eyes are open- 
ech at once to what have theſe people, 
with 
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with their triangles and ſyllogiſms brougr 
me! Canſt thou eaſily conceive that Pla 
with his engaging talk had nearly per- 
fuaded me to diſmiſs my foreign troops 
and my guards? Ahl now I fee to what 
all thoſe fine compariſons of a father in 
the midſt of his family, and of a child 
on the: breaſt of its nurſe, and I know 
not how many others tend ! 'The traitors 
would firſt have lulled me to fleep with 
theſe childiſh tales, they would then have 
diſarmed me, and at laſt, when they had 
ſo far fettered me by their ' pernicious 
maxims, that I ſhould have loſt all my 
powers, they would in good earneft have 


made me their child, their puppet, and 


whatever elſe they had thought proper 
But, they ſhall pay dear for their impo- 
ſition ! This traitor Dion, I muſt——1s 
it poſſible then, Philftus, that thou canſt 
be fo fimple as to imagine that he means 
only to dream of ſetting his fellow citi- 
zens at liberty. Philiftus,, he wants to go- 


vern, that is what he aims at, and tor 
this 
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this reaſon he has invited Plato to 
my court, that while he is exciting the 
people to revolt, and forming a party in 
his intereſt, the philoſopher might ſo fre- 
quently detain me in converſations upon 
juſtice, benevolence, golden times, paren- 
fal government, and ſuch like fancies, 
that I ſhould be perſuaded to diſarm my 
galleys, diſmiſs my guards; and at laſt, 
accompanied by one of thoſe bearded 
boys he'has broughtwith hun, ſuffer my- 
ſelf ta be ſent to the Academy at Athens 
as a new diſeiple's and there,” among 
2 troop of young coxcotnbs- diſpute whe- 
ther Dionyſius has done right or not, in 
being ſurprized by fo poor a ſnare.” 
Rut is it poſſible,” replied Philifus, with 
an affected air of aſtoniſhment, that Plato 
could have been ſo weak as to give my 
Prince fuch an advice?” “ It is poſſible, 
firce Itell you that he has am at a tots 
to eonceive, how I could let myſelf be io - 
chatitedbyſucta babbler. That, repli- 
ed the infinuating Philifus, ſhould not give 


you 
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you any uneaſineſs; Plato is indeed a great 
man in his way, an excellent man, to 
give a ſyſtem of the world, or to prove 
that ſnow is not really; white; but his 
maxims of government are, as it ſeems, 
rather dangerous in their application. 
This, indeed, would have furniſhed the 
Athenians with ſomething to ſay, and 
would have been no ſmall triumph to 
Philoſophy, if a ſingle Sophiſt, without 
ſtriking. a ſtroke, by the mere magic of 
his. eloquence ſhould: have effected, what 
the Athenians, with all their great flects 
and armies, have attempted in vain.“— 
I cannot bear to think, replied Dionyſius, 
what a ſimple figure I have made for 
this fortnight among theſe eapricious 
dreamers ; have I not given Dlon himſelf 
an opportunity of deſpiſing me) What 
idea muſt they entertain of my compliance 
and docility ?-—But they ſhall ſoon fee, 
that notwithſtanding all their knowledge 
of -myſtic' numbers, they have been 

reatlydecerved in their calculations, It 
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is time to put an end to the farce. — 
« Pardon, my gracious ſovereign, inter- 
poſed Philiſtus, we are ſtill only ſpeaking 
of bare conjectures : Plato, perhaps, how- 
ever ill-· judged his counſel may be, is in- 
nocent; Dion, perhaps, is ſo too, at 
| leaſt we have not as yet any proofs again ſt 
them. They have their admirers and 
friends in Syracuſe ; the people are preju- 
diced in their favour, and it might be 
dangerous, by any premature ſtep, to 
lay them under a neceſſity of having 
recourſe to the protection of this peo- 
ple, who are now dreaming of liber- 
ty, Let them yet remain for ſome time 
in the pleaſing imagination, that they 
have ſecured Dionpſius: give them, by 
an artfully diſſembled confidence, an op- 
portunity of diſcovering their ſentiments 
more clearly,-Suppoſe Diomſius ſhould 
pretend, he had an intention of reſigning 
tis crown, and was prevented by no other 
conſideration, than his doubts what form 
of government would make Sicily moſt 


happy : 
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happy : ſuch a propoſal would oblige 
them to betray themſelves ; and while we 
amuſe them with Academical queſtions 
and projects, we might find a proper op- 
portunity of diſpatching the ambitious 
Dion, accompanied by his counſellor, on 
a journey to Athens, where, in peacefu| 
tranquillity, they might lay the plan of 
republics, and give them every day what 
new form they pleaſed.” 

Diony/ius was naturally paſſionate aud 
impetuous; every idea that ſeized upon 
his imagination poſſeſſed him fo ſtrongly, 
that he entirely abandoned himſelf to 
the mechanical impulſe it produced; 
but thoſe who knew him as thoroughly 
as Philiftus, ſeldom found much difficul- 
ty, in giving a new turn to his paſſions by 
a ſingle word. On the firſt ſallies of his 
inconſiderate fury, the moſt violent mea- 
ſures were the firſt that occurred to him; 
but he need only be made ſenſible that 
there was a ſhadow of danger, and the 


riſing flame ſoon ſubſided ; and he was as 
ſoon 
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ſoon perſuaded to fix upon ſuch methods 
s were moſt ſecure, though at the ſame 
time they were the baſeſt. 

As we: have before laid open the true 
ſprings of his pretended reformation, it 
will not appear ſurpriſing, that from the 
inſtant his paſfions were re- excited, he 
ſhould relapſe into his natural ſtate. 
What in him had been conſidered as a 
love of virtue, and what he himſelf had 
looked upon as ſuch, was the effect of 
accidental and mechanical cauſes; but 
that he ſhould lay the leaſt reſtraint on 
his inclinations, this was what his enthuſi- 
aſm for virtue could not carry him to. The 
licentious freedom in which he had for- 
merly lived, reprefented itſelf to him 
again with the moſt lively attractions; 
and he now looked upon Plato as a diſa- 
greeable tutor, and curſed the weakneſs 
of an attachment, that had transformed 
him into a figure ſo very different from 
his own. He was now but too ſenſible, 
that he had deceived himſelf, by a ſup- 

poſed 
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poſed obligation he had thought him. 


ſelf under, of perſiſting in the ſenti. 
ments with which this Sophiſt, as he noy 
called him, had inſpired him: he noy 
repreſented to himſelf, that Dion and the 
Syracuſans would think themſelves au- 
thorized in expecting him to fulfill the 
promiſe, he had in ſome degree made, 
that he would for the future adopt a legal 
kind of government. Theſe ideas were 
intolerable, and, by a natural conſequence, 
his partiality to the Athenian Philoſo- 
pher, which, independent of this, was 
- already much abated, was changed into 
diſguſt, and Dion, whom he never loved, 
became doubly odious to him. Such were 
the ſecret diſpoſitions which facilitated 
the admiſſion of the inſinuations of 7. 
mocrates and Philitus into his mind. He 
now went ſo far, that to his former con- 
fident he conſeſſed himſelf aſhamed of 
the part he had played for ſome weeks 
paſt, as it were under the tutelage cf 
Plato; and it is probably owen to his 
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falſe and vicious ſhame, that he ſpoke in 
ſuch diſhonourable terms of a man, 
whom, at firſt, he had almoſt deiſied; 
and endeavoured to give ſuch a ludictous 


turn to the affection he had entertained 
for him: he therefore embraced the pro- 
poſal of Philiſtus with the anxious impa- 
tience of a man, who wiſhed to free him- 
elf as ſoon as poſſible from the effects 
of a diſagreeable reſtraint; and that he 
might loſe no time, he began to put it in 
execution the very next day. He ſent 
for Dion and the Philoſopher into his clo- 
ſet, and told them, with all the appear- 
ance of the moſt implicit confidence, at 
the ſame time flattering them exceeding- 
ly, that he was determined to reſign the 
crown, and leave the Syracyſans at li- 
betty to chooſe the kind of conſtitution 
that would be moſt agreeable to them. 
So unexpected a declaration aſtoniſhed 
them both; but they ſoon recovered 
themſelves. They looked upon it as the 
mcrflowing of an unſettled virtue, which 
com- 
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commonly falls into agreeable extra 
pancies, and they hoped, therefore, that 
it would be eaſy for them to bring hin 
to a ſounder judgment. They commen- 
ded, indeed, his good intention, but te-. 
preſented to him, how ill it would ſuc- 
ceed, if he meant to make the people, 
which ought ever to be kept in a ſtate of 
reſtraint, maſters of a liberty, which in 
all probability they would abuſe, to the 
great prejudice of themſelves. On this 
ſubject they urged every thing that ſound 
politics can ſuggeſt; and Plato in parti- 
cular, proved to him, that the-happineſs 
of a ſtate depended not upon the form of 
it's conſtitution, but upon the internal 
excellence of it's ſyſtem of laws, it's good 
morals, and the wiſdom of thoſe to 
whom the diſpenſation of the laws was 
intruſted. It was his opinion, that there 
was no neceſſity Diony/tus ſhould reſign 
the ſupreme authority, as it was entirely 
in his power, by obſerving exactly all the 
duties of a wiſe and virtuous Prince, to 
change 
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change an arbitrary government into a 
mild, limited monarchy; to which the peo- 
ple would the more eaſily ſubmit, as from 
a conſciouſneſs of their own inability to 
govern, they would readily let themſelves 
be governed, and even honour as a 
God, the man who protected them, and 
laboured for their happineſs. 6 
Dion did not entirely agree with his 
friend in this particular. The truth was, 
that he was better acquaintcd with Dio- 
Mus, and as he had little hopes 
that his good ' difpoſitions would be of 
long continuance, he wanted him as foon 
as poſſible to make ſuch an uſe of them, 
as would deprive him of the power of 
doing ill, in caſe he ſhould ever again 
have the inclination. He enlarged there- 
fore with great force upon the ſuperior 
advantage of a well-regulated ariftocracy, 
to thoſe of a monarchy, and proved, 
how dangerous it might be to let the wel- 
fare of a whole country depend on the 
accidental and hazardous circumſtances 
of 
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of the monarch's being a virtuous man, 
or not. He proceeded ſo far as to main. 
tain, that to expect a man in poſſeſſion 
of ſupreme authority ſhould never a- 
buſe it, was to requite what was be- 
yond the power of humanity ; that we 
might as reaſonably expect the wiſdom 
and virtue of a God, from a being full of 
wants and imperfections who cannot de- 
pend one moment on himſelf. He there- 
fore highly approved of the tyrant's in- 
tention of diveſting himſelf of the regal 
power; but agreed with his friend, that 
inſtead! of committing the regulation of 
the ſtate to the choice of the people, he 
himſelf, with the aſſiſtance of the wor- 
thieſt men in the kingdom, ſhould im- 
mediately undertake the trouble of pro- 
jecting a conſtitution that might be dur- 
able, and tend in the higheſt poſſible de- 
gree to the general good; in the execu- 
tion of which he promiſed to lend the 
Prince all the aſſiſtance in his power. 


* ſeemed to approve of this pro- 
poſal. 
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poſal. He begged of them to reduce 
their thoughts on this important ſubject 
into a complete: plan, and aſſured them, 
that as ſoon as they had agreed in their 
opinion what he ought to do, he would 
immediately fet about the execution of a 
work, which he pretended was always in 
his thoughts. 

Tas ſecret conference had a double 
eſſect on the tyrant. It completed his 
hatred to Dion, and reſtored Plato 
to his favour. Though he no longer 
heard him ſpeak with the fame pleaſure 
as at firſt on the duties of a good Prince, 
yet it gave him great ſatisfaction to find 
that Plato was a profeſſed enemy to po- 
pular government, and a friend to mo- 
narchy, He conſulted again with his con- 
hdants; and told them, that the only que- 
ſion at preſent was how to get rid of Dion. 
Pliliftus was of opinion, that before ſuch 
a ſtep could be ventured on, the people 
ſhould be quieted, and the wavering au- 
thority of the Prince firmly re-eſtablithed. 

Vol. III. K He 
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He .propoſed the means to accomplih 
this with the greateſt certainty; and in 
truth there was no great difficulty 
in it; for both he and Timocrates had re- 
preſented the commotion in Syracuſe az 
far more dangerous than it really was, 
Diomſius by his advice continued to ex. 
preſs a particular regard for Plato; a man, 
who was conſidered by the people, as a 
kind of prophet, who converſed with the 
Gods, and was infpired, Such a man, 
ſaid Philtus, muſt be retained as a friend 
as long as he can be any ways uſeful, 
Plato does not want to govern ; he has 
therefore a different intereſt from Dion, 
his vanity is ſatisfied if he is treated with 
reſpect, and fancies: he has ſome inſlu- 
ence with the perſon who is at the head 
of the ſtate. It is eaſy to entertain him 
in this idea as long as it may be neccl- 
ſary, and this will at the ſame time be 
the means of preventing him from form- 
ing a more intimate connection with 


Dion. The tyrant, who indtpendant ot 
| this, 
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this, felt himſelf attached to the philoſo- 
pher by a kind of inſtinct, followed this 
advice ſo well, that Plato was deceived 
by it. He affected in particular to have 
him always with him when he appeared 
in public, and to quote his maxims on 
all occaſions, where they might produce 
any effect. Whenever he had done any 
thing, by which he hoped to make him- 
ſelf agreeable to the Syracuſans, he pre- 
tended that it was in conſequence of the 
philoſopher's advice, though it was en- 
tirely owen to the ſuggeſtions of Philiſtus, 
who without his being aware of it, had 
regained a complete aſcendant over him. 
He appeared particularly affable and gra- 
cious to the people; he abolithed ſome 
taxes which were moſtly oppreſſive to the 
loweſt claſs of the citizens; he amuſed 
them with public feafts, and fporrs ; he 
promoted to profitable poſts of honour 
thoſe whoſe credit was moſt to be dread- 
ed; and cajoled the reft with promiſes 
which coſt him nothing, and had the 
K 2 ſame 
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ſame gffect ; he decorated the city with 
temples, gymnaſia, and other public edi- 
fices. Theſe ſeveral changes were carried 
on with the aſhſtance of his two confi- 
dants in ſo proper a manner, that Plan 
employed all his authority to gain over 
the hearts of the whole people to a 
Prince, who had raiſed ſuch pleafing ex. 
pectations of himſelf, and had © beſides 
flattered the philoſopher's vanity (a mo- 
tive this worthy ſage would not perhaps 
have readily confeſſed) by ſo many public 
marks of ſuperior eſteem. 

Tuts plan ſucceeded entirely. The 
people, who not only in Greece, but in 
all other places, live in a kind of perpe- 
tual infancy, ceaſed to murmur ; they loſt 
in a ſhort time even the very defire of a 
change ; conceived a violent attachment 
for their Prince; extolled the happine!s 
of his goverament ; admired the magni- 
ficent cloathing and arms he had given to 
his guards; intoxicated themſelves with 


drinking his health; "9 were ready fool- 
iſhly 
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ihly to applaud whatever he meant to 
undertake. 

Tais fortunate turn reſtored Piliſtus 
and Timocrates to favour, and re-eſtabliſh- 
ed their intereſ with their maſter, but 
they were not ſatisfied as long as they 
were obliged to ſhare it with Plato, for 
whom the Prince had yet a kind of par- 
tiality, ariſing perhaps from the natural 
ſuperiority of a great to a little mind. 
Timocrates hit upon an expedient firſt ſug- 
geſted to him in a private converſation 


he had with the Prince i in his bed-cham- 


ber, by which he hoped at the ſame time 
to ingratiate himſelf with the tyrant, and 


deſtroy the influence the philoſopher had 


with him. 

Dionyſius at the inſtigation of Timocrates 
had inſenſibly begun to introduce a 
greater freedom at his table; the number 
and rank of the gueſts who were almoſt 
every day invited afforded a pretence for 
this; and Plato, who notwithſtanding all 
the ſublime ſeverity of his principles, had 

K 3 rather 
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rather a propenſity to be a courtiet, did 
as many reſpectable men are apt to do at 
certain courts; he took every opportuni- 
ty of commending the advantages of ſo- 
briety and temperance, and in the 
mean time eat and drank like other 
people. 

Taxis little deviation from the too con- 
fined boundaries of Academical frugality, 
which the founder of the Academy him- 
ſelf muſt allow was not calculated for a 
court, gave-occaſion t6 the prineipal Sy- 
racuſans, and to every one who wiſhed to 
ingratiate himſelf with the Prince, to 
make ſumptuous entertainments for him, 
in which an unreſerved feſtivity prevailed, 
though ſeemingly reſtrained by the com- 
pany of the Muſes and Graces, the bet- 
ter to reconcile it to the auſterity of phi- 
loſophy. T:mocrates turned this circum- 
ſtance to advantage. He invited thc 
Prince, all the court, and the firſt men 
of the city, to his country-houſe, to ce- 


lebrate the return of the ſpring, whoſe all 
enlivening 
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enlivening power, unfortunately for the 
platoniſm of Diompſius, which was other- 
wiſe but half .eſtabliſhed, ſeemed to re- 
vive the defires and powers of his youth. 
The moſt artfully contrived voluptuouſ- 
neſs cancealed under the moſt dazzling 
magnificence was diſplayed at this feſti- 
val. Timocrates laviſhed his wealth with 
the greateſt profuſion, and the more 
cheartully, as he was certain that by this 
means he ſhould double it. Every one 
admired the invention and the taſte of 
this favourite; Diony/ius acknowledged 
that he had never been ſo well entertain- 
ed; and the divine Plato who had never 
len any thing like it, either in his tra- 
vels to the Pyramids and the Gymnoſo- 
phiſts, or even at Allens, was ſo betrayed 
by his poetical imagination, that he ſeem- 
ad not to be apprehenfive of the dangers 
that lay concealed under the inchant- 
ments of this ſcene, and this variety of 
incitements to pleaſure. Dion alone main- 


tained his uſual gravity, and by the ſtrik- 
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ing contraſt of his gloomy appearance 


with the general feſtivity, made ſuch im. 


preſſions upon every mind, as did not 1 
little contribute to haſten his future fall. 
But no one ſeemed to take any notice of 
this at the time; and indeed the attention 
of Timocrates to make every hour and al- 
moſt every inſtant bring on fome new 
delight, allowed little leiſure for obſer- 
vation. This artful courtier had diſco- 
vered a method of flattering in a very te- 
tined manner Plato himſelf, upon an 
occaſion, where it was ſo little to be ex- 


pected, This was done in a grand pan- 


tomine dapce, in which the hiſtory of 
the human ſoul was repreſented in an al- 
legorical manner, agreeably to the prin- 
ciples of this philoſopher, under images 
borrowed from ſome of his writings. 
Timocrates had for this purpoſe choſen the 
moſt youthful and moſt beautiful figures 
which he could collect at Corinth, and in 
all Greece. Among the female dancers there 
was one in n particular, who ſeemed well 

calculated 
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calculated to deſtroy in a few moments 
every thing that the good Plato had been 
labouring for ſome months to produce in 
the mind of the tyrant. Among the dif- 
ferent characters in the dance, ſhe repre- 
ſented that of ſenſual pleaſure, and her 
ſigure, her air, her look, her ſmile, 
every thing was ſo perfectly ſuited to this 
part, that Anacreon's epithet, breathing 
pleaſure, ſeemed expreſsly made for her. 
Every man was inchanted with the fair 
Bacchidion, but Dionyſius more than any 
other. He did not once think of reſiſt- 
ing pleaſure, which had aſſumed fo ſe- 
ducing a form, to-re-kindle his languid 
inclination for her; ſcarce had he power 
io prevent the workings of his mind 
from being too plainly ſeen, for-ſtill* he 
did not imagine himſelf to be entirely 
Diomſius, though at times ſome: lit- 
tle ſtrokes. eſcaped him, which proved 
tþ the ſagacious Dion, that he ſtill was 
now only reſtrained by ſome remains of 
ſhame, the laſt efforts of expiring vir- 
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tue. Timocrates exulted in the ſucceſs of 
his defign ; the too inchanting Bacchidion 
had made herſelf miſtreſs of the defires, 
the tafte, and eyen the heart of the tyrant, 
who ſaw the neceſfity that Timocrates 
ſhould be the negotiator of his paſſion, 
which for a time he meant to keep ſe- 
cret ; and from that inſtant this courtier 
again became his greateſt favourite. The 
wife Plato deplored too late, that he had 
ſhewn' too much indulgence to the pro- 
penſity this Prince had to pleaſure ; he 
was now but too ſenſible that the ſtrength 
of his metaphyſical enchantment, was 
diſſolved by a much. ſtronger magic, and 
that he might not give himſelf needleſs 
trouble, viſited the court leſs frequently. 
Dion went farther ftill, he ventured to 
reproach Dionyſius with his ſecret con- 
nection with the fair Bacchidion, and to 
remind him of his obligations, with a 
zeal, which the tyrant could no lon- 
ger bear. Dionyſius ſpoke in the ſtile of 
an Afiatic deſpot, and Dion replied te 
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f him as a diſcontented man, who finds 
himſelf bold enough to ſet at defiance 
the threats of a haughty tyrant. Phi- 
lifus reſtrained the Prince, who, when 
tranſported with rage, was capable of 
carrying every thing to extremity; but, 
as things were circumſtanced with regard 
to the injured Dion, a ſudden reſolution 


a was to be taken. Dion diſappeared, and 
| it was not till a few days after, that Dio- 
| ius declared publicly, that a dangerous 
: conſpiracy againſt his perſon, and the 


tranquility of the ſtate, in which Dion 
was ſecretly concerned, had obliged him | 
| to remove him for ſome time out of | 
Sicily, This was really the fact, that R 

Dion had unexpectedly been taken into | 
cuſtody, put on board a veſſel, and ſet 
on ſhore in Italy... To give an appear- 
ance of probability. to this pretended 
conſpiracy, ſome of Dion's: friends 
and a ſtill greater number of. the crea- 
tures of Philiſtus, who were bribed to ac- 
caſe that Prince, were ſecured. Nothing 
K 6. Was 
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was omitted that could make his trial ane 
pear to be carried on according to the 
proper forms of juſtice; and after he 
had been convicted on the depoſition of 
a number of witneſſes, his. baniſhment 
was decreed by a formal ſentence; and 
he was forbidden, under pain of death, 
ever to return to Sicily, without the par- 
ticular permiſſton of Dionyſins. The 
tyrant pretended, that he ſigned this de- 
.cree much againſt his will, compelled. 
only by his concern for the public tran- 
quillity, and to evince to the world, how 
deſirous he was to ſpare a Prince, whom. 
he had always particularly eſteemed ; in- 
ſtead of confiſeating the whole of his 
eſtate, he limited the penalty to the ſei- 
zure of his revenues. But no one was 
deceived by theſe pretences, as it was 
ſoon after known, that he had forced his 
ſiſter, the wife of Dion, to give herſelt 
up as a recompence to the unworthy 77 
mocrates. | 
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Tuis unexpected cataſtrophe obliged 
Plato to act a very degrading part. Dio- 
ius affected, indeed, to be ſtil} a great 
admirer of his knowledge and eloquence; 
but his influence was ſo totally loſt, that 
he was never allowed to plead in behalf 
of his friend's innocence. He was daily 
invited to the Prmce's table, but only 
to hear with his own ears, how the prin- 
ciples of his philoſophy, how virtue 1t- 
ſelf, and whatever is worthy of found 
reaſon, was become the object of wanton 
raillery, which is often as offenfive to 
good ſenſe as it is to virtue; and that he 
might be prevented from having any op- 
portunity of * effacing the unfavourable 
impreſſions the Syracuſans had received 
againſt Dion, a guard, under the pre- 
tence of a particular mark of reſpect, 
was ſet over him, which watched and 
confined him as a priſoner of ſtate. The 


Philoſopher had not ſo totally ſubdued 


that part of his ſoul, whoſe ſituation he 
himſelf has ſixed between the breaſt and 
dia- 
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diaphragm, but that his indignation muſt 


be excited at this behaviour of the ty. | 


rant, He began to ſpeak with the liberty 
of a free- born Athenian, and requeſted 
his diſmiſſion. Dionyſus. pretended fur. 
prize at this requeſt, and ſeemed to uſe 
every argument to retain ſo valuable a 
friend; he even offered him the moſt dil. 
tinguiſhed poſt in his kingdom, and, it 
we may believe Plutarch, all his treaſures, 
if he would lay himſelf under an abfo- 
jute obligation, never to quit him; but 
the condition he annexed to theſe offers, 
pgoved how little he expected that they 
would be accepted; for he required that 
Plato ſhould ſacrifice his friendſhip for 
Dion to him, and the Philoſopher under- 
ood the tacit meaning of this propoſal. 
He therefore perſiſted in aſking his dit- 
miſſion, and obtained it, after having 
given his promiſe, that he would rcturn, 
as ſoon as Dionyſius had concluded the 
war, he was preparing to wage againl! 
Carthage. Dionyſius uſed all his endea- 

yours 
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yours to convince the world that they par- 
ted from each other as good friends: and 
Plato's vanity (if we can poſſibly ſuppoſe 
that there is ſuch a paſhon in a Philoſo- 
pher) was ſo well gratified by this, that 
he gave himſelf no concern to convince 
the world to the contrary, He went, as 
he faid, to reconcile Dion and Dionyſius to 
each other, The tyrant teſtified his appro- 
bation of this, and as a proof of his favou- 
rable ſentiments, ſuſpended the order he 
had made for ſeizing Dion's revenues. Pla- 
to, on the other hand, became ſecurity 
for his friend, that he would not do any 
thing in oppoſition to Dionpſius. The fe- * 
paration afforded ſo melancholy a ſcene, 
that the ſpectators, (except thoſe few who 
knew what was concealed under this 
maſk) were much affected with the 
Prince's benevolence. He accompanied 
the Philoſopher to his galley, almoſt 
ſtifled him wich his embraces, wetted his 
venerable cheeks with tears, and fixed 
dis eyes upon him as long as he could fee 
him ; 
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him: and thus they both returned with 
hearts perfectly at eaſe, Plato to his belo- 
ved Academy, and Dionyſius to the arms 
of his Bacchidion. 

Tux tyrant, whoſe natural vanity was, 
by diſcourfing with the Athenian: ſage, 
inflamed to an immoderate thirſt- after 
praiſe, had, among other follies, taken 
it into his head to paſs for a protector of 
learned men, a connoifleur, and even 
one of the beaux eſprits of his time. He 
was extremely anxious, leſt the Greeks, 
whom it was. his. principal ambition to 
pleaſe, ſhould be induced by Plato and 
Dion, to change thoſe favourable ſenti- 
ments they had. begun to entertain of 
him ;: and this. apprehenfion appears to 
have beem one chief reaſon, why he had 
loaded Plato with ſo many favours at part- 
ing. Nor did he ſtop. there. Philiit 
told him, that Greece abounded in ſpecu- 
lative idlers, of as great reputation as 
Plato, who were in ſome degree more ca- 


pable of amuſing a Prince at his table, 
ä O 
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or in his moments of leiſure, than one, 
who was weak enough to exhibit a ridi- 
culouſly venerable compoſition of an 
Egyptian prieſt and a ſtateſman, and to 
deal out his unintelligibly ſublime chime- 
tas, as principles by which the world 
ought to be governed. He proved to 
him from the examples of his anceſtors, 
that a Prince cannot by any means more 
eably obtain the reputation of an excel- 
lent ſovereign, than by taking Philoſo- 
phers and Poets under his protection; a 
fort of people, who for the honour of 
being his companions at table, or for the 
profit of a moderate penſion, are ready 
to exhauſt all their,talents, without heſi- 
tation or reſerve, for his glory and the 


advancement of his views. Do you be- 


lieve, ſaid he, that Hiero was that won- 
derful man, that hero, that demi-god, 
that model of all princely, ſocial and do- 
meſtic virtues, which he is eſteemed by 
poſterity > We know what we ought to 
think of him ; he was what all Princes 


Are, 
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are, and lived as they all live; he did 
what I and every other man would do, if 
we had been born to the abſolute fore 
reignty of ſo charming an iſland as Sich, 
—but he had the.wiſdom'to retain Syn- 
nides and Pindar at his court, who while 
they were well ted and well paid, ſtrove 
which ſhould praiſe him moſt ; his libe- 
rality was celebrated by the whole world, 
yet all this renown coſt him not half 5 
much as the keeping of his hounds, 
Who would be a King, if Kings were 
obliged to realize every thing which is 
dictated to them as a duty from the 
couch of an idle Sophiſt, or the tub of 1 
Diogenes * Who would be a Sovereign, pt 
if Sovereigns were under an obligation of n 
ſatisfying all the claims and wiſhes of N 
their ſubjects? The opinion a great man t 
gives of himſelf is the chief, if not the 
only point, upon which his character de- 
pends ; it is not his actions themſelves, 
that are inaterial, but the forms and co- 
lours under which he exhibits them to 

the 
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je eyes of the public. What he either 
ill not or cannot manage himſelf, learn- 
od heads will manage for him. Re- 
uin only in your pay a philoſopher 
ho can demonſtrate every thing, an 
noenious talker, who can jeſt upon 
erery point, and a poet who can com- 
wſe ſongs on every ſubject. The ad- 
rantages you derive from this trifling ex- 
pence do not ſhew themſelves at firſt, 
though it is of itſelf a ſufficient advan» 
nge for a Prince to be eſteemed a patron 
of the Muſes 3 for this is an infallible 
proof to the greater part of the human 
race, that he is himſelf a man of great 
penetration and knowledge; and this op1- 
nion eſtabliſhes a confidence and a pre- 
judice in favour of every thing he under- 
takes. But this is the leaſt benefit that 
xccrnes to you from your ingenious pen- 
ſoners. Let us ſuppoſe it neceſſary to 
levy a new tax; this alone is ſufficient to 
rife a general clamour in an inſtant 
zainſt your government; the mal-con- 
tents, 
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tents, a kind of people which the moſt pry. 
dent adminiſtration cannot entirely extir. 
pate, take advantage of ſuch a time; ſet the 
people in commotion ; inquire into your 
conduct, into the management of your f. 
nances, and a thouſand other things which 
wereneverthoughtof before; the diſcontent 
- Increaſes, the repreſentatives of the peo- 
ple aflemble, a remonſtrance is preſented 
to you, one complaint ſucceeds another; 
inſenfibly the petitions are converted 
into claims, and theſe are ſupported with 
reſpectful threats; in a word, your re- 
poſe is deſtroyed, at leaſt for a time; you 
are ſo critically circumſtanced that the 
ſmalleſt error may be attended with the 
moſt fatal conſequences, and if at fuch a 
time a Dion ſhould only put himſelf at 
the head of a diſſatisfied multitude, you 
will then have a complete revolt, In this 
caſe the real advantages of our men of 
genius are evident. By their aſſiſtance all 
theſe difficulties can be obviated in a fe 


days. Let the philoſopher demonſtrate, 
; that: 
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hat this tax is indiſpenſably neceſſary 
for the public good; let the man of wit 
only circulate ſome ridiculous conceir, 
ome facetious court anecdote, or dif- 
rerſe ſome ſcandalous tale about the city, 
and let the poet compoſe a new comedy 
to amuſe the people, or a couple of bal- 
ads for them to fing. Every thing will 
then remain quiet, and while the idle 
politicians are. diſputing whether your 
philoſopher has reaſoned juſtly or not, 
and the little ſcandalous anecdote highly 
improved and embelliſned is engaging 
the wit of the politeſt companies; the 
people will murmur a few curſes between 
their teeth, fing their ballads, and — 
nay—, For ſuch ſervices, I think it 
s worth while to entertain a few men, 
whoſe ſole ambition is to put words pro- 
perly together, to number ſyllables, to 
tickle the ears and exerciſe the lungs ; 
men whoſe utmoſt wiſhes are ſatisfied, if 
You do but allow them a ſufficiency to ram- 
ble, free from care, through a world, in 
| which 
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which they have very few pretcniions, 
and to enable them to do nothing c 
but indulge the whims of their brain, 
which they call genius, and this confi. 
tutes the greateſt pleaſure of their lives, 
Dionyſus found the advice of his wor. 
thy miniſter, perfectly agreeable to hi; 
taſte, Philiſtus preſented him with a lif 
of more than twenty candidates, out of 
which, he told him, he might chooſe ſuch 
as he. pleaſed; Dionyſius fancied, that it 
was impoſhble to have too many of ſuch 
uſeful men, and therefore choſe the 
whole number. All the beaux eſprits of 
Greete were invited to court, under the 
moſt flattering promiſes. In a ſhort time 
the anti-chambers {warmed with Philo- 
ſophers and Prieſts of the Muſes: li 
kinds of Poets, whether epic, tragic, 
comic or lyric, who had not been able 
to make their fortune at Allens, cams to 
Sracuſe, to tune their flutes and lyres on 
the pleaſant banks of the Auapus, and 
to eat plentifully. They imagined, that 
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they might very well be allowed to cele- 


' brate the virtues of Dionyſus, as the di- 
vine Piadar had not been aſhamed to im- 


mortalize the mules of®icro. Even the 
cynic Antifthenes was allured by the ex- 
pectation that the liberaliry of Diozy/ius 
would enable him to ſtudy the advanta- 
ges of voluntary poverty and abſtinence 
with the greater eaſe; virtues, whoſe ex- 
cellence, agreeably to the tacit, confeſſion 
of their moſt zealous panegyriſts, are 
beſt commended after a hearty meal. In 
a word, Dforyſius had the ſatisfaction, 
without having occafion for Plato's aſ- 
ſiſtance, to eſtabliſh an Academy for him- 
ſelf in the midſt of his court, whoſe pre- 
fident and Apollo he condeſcended to be. 
Here the boundaries of good and evil, 
the origin of laws, the beautiful, the 
nature of the ſoul, of the world and of 
the Gods, and ſubjects of the like Kind, 
which according to the moſt recelſed 
opinion of men of the world, are of no 
other uſe but to afford topics for conver- 
ſation, 
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ſation, were canvaſſed with as much 19 
quacity and ſubtlety, and as little ſound 
judgment, as they uſually were in all the 
ſchools of philoſ@phy at that time. He 
had the ſatisfaction to hear himſelf admi- 
red, and commended for various virtues 
and heroic qualifications, that he never 
had formed any pretenſions to. His 
Philoſophers did not, like Plato, take 
upon them to be the cenſurers of the 
Prince, or teach him firſt how he ſhould 
govern himſelf, and then how he ſhould 
rule the ſtate. The moſt rigid among 
them, was too much of a courtier, to 
find fault with any thing in his manner of 
life; and all of them were ready to prove 
undeniably to every one who had any 
doubts about it, that a tyrant who ſo li- 
berally rewarded the dedications and con- 
gratulatory poems which were preſented to 
him, who was ſo profuſe in his entertain- 
ments, and made his faithful ſubjects hap- 
py with the fight of ſo many feſtivals and 
amuſements, could not but be the wor- 
thieſt of Princes, Tur 
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Tax court of Syracuſe was in this ſi- 
tuation, when the Hero of our hiſtory 
arrived in this city; and ſuch was the diſ- 
poſition of the Prince, to whom, from 
ſuppoſitions of a quite contrary nature, 
he was come to offer his ſervices. 


HAT. V. 
frathon becomes the Favourite of - Dionyſius. 


GATHON diſcovered moſt of the 
A circumſtances contained in the 
foregoing chapter, at a great feaſt which 
his friend the merchant gave the day at- 
ter, to celebrate Agathon's arrival at Syra- 
ſe and his own return. The name of 
a pueſt, who had for a long time given 
the Greeks ſo much occaſion to ſpeak of 
him induced among other curious peo- 
ple, the philoſopher Ariſtippus to go there, 
who was well received in the firſt houſes 
at Hracuſe, as much on account of the 
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agreeableneſs of his converſation, as « 
the favour he was in with the tyrant. This 
Philoſopher had come with a great num 
ber of men of genius, from Greece into 
Sracuſße, rather to be an attentive ſpec- 
tator, than with a view to turn by pa. 
raſitical arts the vanity of Diony/ivs to 
his own advantage. Agathon and Ai y- 
pus had known each other at Atheys ; but 
the enthuſiaſm of the former at that timc 
made ſo- ſtriking a contraſt with the cool 
neſs and pleaſant method of philoſophi- 
zing of the latter, that they could not, in 
fact, have any great eſteem for cach 
other; though Ariſti ppus was frequently 
preſent at thoſe meetings, which at that 
time made Agathon's houſe a temple of 
the Muſes, and an Academy of men of 
the firſt genius in Athens. The truth was, 
that Agathon with all his ſhining quali- 
ties, was in the eyes of Ariſtippus a fanatic, 
whoſe misfortune he had often foretol 
to his intimates—and Ariftippus with all 


his wit, was, according to Agathon's ideas, 
a 
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2 mere Sophiſt, whoſe principles were 
better calculated to make effeminate Sy- 
barites become ſtill more ſo, than to im- 
prove the virtue of young republicans. 
The impreſſion which had remained with 
them from this opinion they had pre- 
conceived of each other, embarraſled 
them, when they met again ſo unexpect - 
edly after a ſeparation of three or four 
years. They experienced at firſt fight 
what we uſually do, when we imagine 
that we know a perſon, without being 
able clearly to recolle&t who he is, or 
where and on what occaſion we have ſeen 
him, That ſhould be Agathon—that 
ſhould be Ariftippus, thought each of 
them to himſelf, thoroughly convinced 
that it was ſo, though they found it diffi- 
cult to truſt to their own conviction, 
Ariſtippus ſought in Agathon the enthuſiaſt 
that was no more, and Agathon imagine 
he found no longer in Ariſtipprs the 
Sybarite, merely perhaps, becauſe his 
manner of conſidering perſons and things, 
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had for ſome time paſt undergone a con- 
ſiderable change. A converſation of a 
few hours explained to each of them the 
reaſons of their former miſtake, diſhpa- 


ted the remains of the old prejudice, and 


inſpired them with a defire to become 
better friends. They inſenſibly forgot 
that they had formerly been leſs pleaſing 
to each other; and their hearts were 
fond of indulging in the little ſelf-deceit 
of conſidering what they now felt fo: 
each other, as the mere renewal of an an- 
tient friendſhip. Ariftippus found in our 
hero a complaiſance, a politeneſs, a mo- 
deration which ſeemed to prove, that a 
variety of experience muſt have wrought 


a a powerful revolution in his mind. . 


on in the Philoſopher of Cyxene found 
ſomething more than wit, a ſpirit of ob- 
ſervation, a juſt method of thinking, 4 
penetration and accuracy of judgren!, 
which ſhewed him to be a diſciple of the 
ſage Socrates, Theſe diſcovegies natu- 
rally inſpired them with a mutual cout: 
dence 


e 
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dence, which diſpoſed them to be more 
communicative to each other, than is 
uſual at a firſt interview. Agathon diſ- 
cloſed to his friend his ſurprize, that the 
expectations which had. been raiſed in fa- 
vour of Sicily, from Plato's credit with 
Dionyſius, had been ſo ſuddenly and fo 
inconceivably fruſtrated. In reality, all 
that was known in the city about this 
matter, confiſted in mere conjectures, 
partly founded on a variety of uncertain 
anecdotes : anecdotes, which are uſually 
carried about from one company to ano- 
ther, in cities where the court is compo- 
ſed of idle people, who are deſirous of 
aſſuming the credit of being perfectly 
well acquainted with the ſecrets and in- 
trigues of it. In the ſhort time that Ari- 
ſippus had refided at the court of Diom- 
ſins, he had ſtudied fo well the foibles of 
that Prince, the character of his favou- 
ntes, of the chief perſons in the city, 
and of the Sicilians in general, that with- 
out entering into an explanation of thoſe 

L 3 more 
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more ſecret cauſes we have already made 
our readers acquainted with, he could 
eafily convince Agathon, that an indit- 
{erent ſpectator could not have expected 
any favourable iflue, from the deſigns 
Dion and Plato had formed, to perſuade 
Dionyſius to a voluntary reſignation of 
monarchical power. He deſcribed the 
tyrant in an advantageous light, as a 
Prince, in whom the moſt unfortunate 
education had not been able to deſtroy an 
excellent diſpoſition ; who was naturally 
humane, noble, generous, and at the 
tame time ſo docil and eafily governed, 
that bis chara&er would depend entirely 
upon what hands be might fall into. 
In his opinion this very irreſolute diſpoſi- 
tion, and a propenſity to ſenſual plea- 
ſures, were the greateſt foibles of this 
Prince. Plato ſhould have underſtood 
the art of making theſe very foibles in a 
delicate manner ſerviceable to his own 
defigns ; but this would have required a 


ſuppleneſs, a prudent mixture of relaxa- 
tion 
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tion and reſtraint, which the author of 
Cratylus and Timeus could never have 
ſubinitted to. Befides, he had made it 
appear too evidently, that he was be- 
come the governor of the Prince ; a cir- 
cumſtance, which of itſelf alone was 
ſufficient to ſpoil all: for the weakeſt 
Princes are always thoſe, from whom we 
muſt moſt carefully conceal, that we have 
more penetration than they have; they 
would reckon it a ſhame to ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be governed by a man of the 
firſt underſtanding in the world, as ſoon 
as they think he has ſuch a deſign; and 
hence it happens, that they often rather 
ſubmit to the infamous: government of a 
chambermaid or a miſtreſs, who have the 
kill of concealing the power: they have 
over a man's. mind, under. the maſk of 
ſervile ſlatteries, ar artful careſſes. Plato 
was too refined to be a miniſter to a young 
Prince, and too. far advanced in years to 
be a favourite: beſides, his intimate 
ifiendſhip with. Dion was injurious to 

4 him, 
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him, as it furniſhed his ſecret encmis, 
with continual opportuaities of render- 
ing him ſuſpicious to the Prince. In 
ſhort, the idea of changing the monar- 
chy of Sicily into a Platonic republic, was 
in itſelf an idle imagination. The na 
tional character of the Sicilians was a mix- 
ture of ſo many bad qualities, that in his 
opinion, it was impoſſible for the wiſeſt 
legiſlator to transform them to virtuous 
republicans ; and Dionyſius, who in cer- 
tain circumſtances would have been ca- 
pable of becoming a good Prince, if in 
a fit of viſionary magnanimity, he had 
ſuſfered himſelf to be perſuaded to abo- 
Iith deſpotiſm, would always have been a 
very bad citizen. Theſe general reaſons, 
whatever might have been the more im- 
mediate cauſes of Dion's baniſhment, and 
the diſgrace, or at leaſt the departure of 
Plato, are ſufficient to make us conceive, 
that matters could not have happened 
otherwiſe. But they ſhew likewile (ad- 


ded Ariftippus with ſeeming indifference) 
- that 


— 
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that another perſon, who may know how 
to profit by the miſtakes of his predeceſ- 
ſor, will eafily remove thoſe unworthy 


people, who have reſtored themſelves to 
the pofleſhon of the — confidence 


and authority. 

AcATHOxN found theſe opinions of his 
new friend ſo probable, that he perſuaded 
himſelf to believe them true : and here 


his yanity played him a little trick which 
he was. not aware of. She infinuated ſo 


ſoftly the idea—how delightful it would 
be, if Agathon could effect what Plato 


had undertaken in vain; that he thought 
her inſpiration was, perhaps, the voice 
of his Genius, or of virtue itſelf. The 
attempt at leaſt appeared to be noble; 


and he felt a kind of preſaging: conſci- 


ouſneſs, that ſuch an undertaking would 


be within the reach of his abilities. 


Theſe ſenſations (for they were not as yet 
opinions) were excited in him while Ari- 
ppus ſpoke; but he took great care not 
o let him perceive them, and left he 
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ſhould be diſcovered unawares by fo ſub. 
tle a courtier, he changed the diſcourſe 
to other ſubjects. He eſpecially avoided 
every thing that might particularly attract 
the attention of the company towards 
him; and he was the more cautious on 
this head, as he perceived that they ev 
pected to find him an extraordinary man. 
He ſpoke with great modeſty, and only 
when he could not avoid it, on the ſhare 
he had had in the adminiſtration at 
Athens; he took no notice of the baits 
which ſome people threw out artfully (at 
leaſt as they imagined) in order to induce 
him to give his opinion upon political 
matters, and upon the affairs. of the Sy- 
racuſans. He talked of every thing as 
common man who underftands what he 
1 ſpeaking of, and contented himſelf 
with letting it occaſionally be ſeen, that 
he was a connoiſſeur in all matters of 
taſte and elegance, though he profeſſed 
only to be an admirer of them. This 


behaviour, which was meant to remove 
| all 
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all ſuſpicion, that he was come to Hra- 
uſe with any particular views; ſucceeded 
ſo well, that moſt of thoſe who came 
there full of expectation and highly pre- 
judiced in his favour, imagined themſelves 


deceived, and returned in the opinion that 


Agation was far from being equal to the 
idea fame had given of him. And in 


revenge for his not being what in com 


plaiſance to their imagination he ought 


to have been, they attributed to him ſome 


failings he had not, and leſſened the va- 
lue of thoſe fine qualities, he either 
could not or would not conceal.. The 
uſual behaviour of little minds, by which 
they endeavour: to confirm each other in 
the comfortable perſuaſion, that there is 
no ſuch great difference, or perhaps none 
at all betweem them, and ſuch men as 
Hrathon—and who would be ſo unreaſon-- 
able as-to take this-amiſs of them ?- 

As ſoon as our hero was alone, he. 
gave - himſelf: up to thoſe. reflections 
which were. the. moſt natural in his pre-- 
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ſent ſituation. When he had been in. 


formed that Plato was gone, and that 
Dionyſius was again under the influence of 
his former favourites, and of a new fe- 
male dancer, his firſt thought was to ſtay 
only a few days longer in private with his 
friend, and then to paſs over into Jah, 
where he had ſeveral reaſons to expect 
that he fhould be well received at the 
houſe of the celebrated Archytas at Taxen- 
tum. But his converſation with Ariſtippus 
made him alter his intention. The more 
he reflected on what this philoſopher had 
told him concerning the cauſes of the 


preceding changes, the more did he find 
himſelf encouraged to enter- upon that 


bufineſs Plato had given up, in a diffe- 
rent manner, and as he hoped with 
better ſucceſs. Agitated with a thou- 
ſand different thoughts, he paſſed the 
greateſt part of the night between rc- 
tolution and uncertainty, till at length 
he concluded to wait, and let the 


cirxcumſtances that might occur decide 
| {cr 
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for him. But in caſe D:ony/ius ſhould with 
to draw him to court, he ſettled in the 
mean time a plan of adminiſtration ; he 
repreſented to himſelf a numher of events 
that might happen, and refolved upon 
the meaſures he would purſue in each of 
theſe circumſtances, Theſe meaſures were 
the reſult of the ſtricteſt connection of 
prudence with integrity. His own pri- 
vate intereſt in theſe affairs had not the 
laſt ſhare of his conſideration; this point 
was totally foreign to the whole ſyſtem ; 
he would not ſuffer himſelf to be con- 
ined by any agreement, but would ever 
reſerve the liberty of retiring with ho- 
nour, as ſoon as he ſhould pereeive that 
his labours were ineffectual. This was 
the only particular in which he had -an 
ere to himſelf in this whole affair. The 
great averſion which from his own expe- 
rience he had conceived againſt all po- 
pular governments, did not allow him to 
think of aſſiſting the Sicilians in the at- 


:tainment of a freedom that he conſidered 


as 
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as a mere name, under the ſanction of 
which the nobles and the common peo. 
ple alternately tyranized over each other 
in a greater degree, than any one ſingle 
tyrant is capable of doing, who however 
flagitious he may be, is ſtill prevented 
by his own private intereſt, from deſtroy- 
ing his ſlaves entirely: While the peo- 
ple on the contrary, when: once they arc 
in poſſeſſion of power, are incapable 
of ſetting any bounds to their extrava- 
gant paſſions. This reflection, indeed, 
concerned only Democraey; but Apathon 
had no better opinion of Ariſtocracy. An 
endleſs ſucceſſion of bad: monarchs ap- 
peared to him. ſomething. impoſffible in 
nature; and one ſingle good Prince, was, 
according to his principles, capable of 
fixing the happineſs of his people for ma- 
ny centuries : Ariſtocracy on the contra- 
ry, could not in his opinion be eſtabliſſ- 
ed upon a durable foundation any other- 
wiſe than by a total oppreſſion» of the 
people; and for this fingle reaſon was the 
work 
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worſt of all poſſible conſtitutions. High- 
ly prejudiced as he was againſt theſe two 
modes of government, he could not hit 
upon the expedient of blending them to- 
gether, and, of attempting, by a kind of 
political chemiſtry, to produce one good 
compoſition from ſuch oppoſite things. 
Such a government appeared to him too 


complicated, and compoſed of ſo many 


ſprings and wheels, that it would be eve- 
ty inſtant in danger of falling into diſ- 


order, and gradually deſtroying itſelf. 


Monarchy therefore, eonſidered, on all 
tides, appeared to him the moſt ſimple, 
the moſt noble mode of governing man- 
kind, as well as the moſt analogus to 
the great ſyſtem of nature. Theſe cir- 
cumſtances preſuppoſed, he thought he 
ſhould do every thing if he could but reſ- 
cue a Prince wavering between vice and 
vutue, out of the hands of evil counſel- 
lors ; if he could but improve his turn of 
tanking by a prudent uſe of the influence 
ne hoped to obtain over him; and gra- 

dually 
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dually win him entirely by the genuine 
charms of virtue. And even ſuppoſing 
he ſhould only meet with a partial ſuc- 
ceſs, yet ſtill he hoped, by the aſcendant 
he ſhould gain over his maſter's heart, 
to be capable of doing a great deal of 
good, and preventing much evil; and 
this he thought would enable. him at 
the concluſion of the piece, to retire from 
the ſtage with the rewarding conſciouſneſs 
of having well performed a capital che- 
racter. In the midſt of theſe: agreeablc 
and flattering reflections, Agathon at laſi 
fell aſleep. He was ſtill in that ſtate, 
when Ariſtippus returned to him the next 
morning, to give him an invitation from 
Dionyſius, and to e, him to that 
Prince. 

TRE ght i in which this philoſopher 
appears in the preſent hiſtory, agrees as 
little with the common prejudice enter- 
tained againſt him, as this prejudice does 
with the moſt inconteſtable accounts we 


have received of his life and opinions. 
Ir 
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In ſact that prejudice ſeems rather found- 
ed on a miſunderſtanding of his princi- 
ples, and on ſome ſcandalous anecdotes, 
related to his enemies by Diogenes Laer- 
tus, and Athenæus, two of the moſt 
improbable compilers in the world, than 
on any circumſtance, that could juſtly 
withdraw our eſteem from. him. There 
have been men at all times, who are vir- 
tuous only in their writings ; men, who 
wiſh to conceal the corruption of their 
hearts, and their ſecret vices, by an af- 
fectation of the moſt rigid principles of 
morality; moral pantomine characters, 
qui Curios ſimulant & Bacchanalia vivunt; 
men, who pretend to an extraordinary 
nicety of ear in moral ſubjects, and ſeized 
with ſacred horror, redden or turn pale 
at the mere ſound of the word volaptu- 
0uſueſs ; men, in a word, who would be 
univerſally deſpiſed, if the greateſt part of 
mankind were not condemned to ſuffer 
themſelves to be deceived by a hypecrt- 
ical face, mein, geſtures, inflexions of 

the 
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the voice, eyes turned up, and—white 
handkerchiefs. Theſe excellent perſons, 
(whom we deſcribe ſomewhat more ac- 
curately, that there ſhould no longer be 
a neceſſity of ſetting a mark on their 
foreheads, in order to warn people not 
to come too near them) exerted even 
at that time their utmoſt endeavours to 
proclaim the good Ariſtippns as a volup- 
tuary, whoſe philoſophy conſiſted entire- 
ly in making principles of our ſenſual 
appetites, and reducing the art of liy- 
ing conveniently and agreeably into 2 
ſyſtem. 

Ir is not here the proper place to 
prove the injuſtice and the falſity of this 
opinion; neither is this ſo neceſſaty, 
ſince one of the moſt reſpectable and 
moſt deſerving literati of our age, a 
man who by the excellency of his under- 
ſtanding, and of his heart, deſerves, it 
any mortal can deſerve it, the name of a, 
ſage ; notwithſtanding his fituation, has 
already had the courage to juſtify this 

worthy 
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worthy Diſciple of Socrates in his critical 
hiſtory of philoſophy. 

W1THovurT paying any attention there- 
fore to the principles of Ariſtippus, we 
ſhall content ourſelves with faying as 
much of his perſonal character as is ne- 
ceſſary to be known, in order to form a 
more competent judgment of the part he 
ated at the court of Dionyſius. Among 
all the pretended fages who then appear- 
ed at that court, he was the only one 
who had not any private views on the 
generoſity of the Prince; though he made 
no ſcruple of receiving preſents from 
him, which he did not purchaſe by any 
parafitical meanneſs. Equally removed 
from ambition and avarice by his natural 
turn of thinking, as well as by the eaſy 
turn of his philoſophy, he availed himſelf 
of a competent family eſtate (which he 
bad occafionally found the means of im- 
proving by the commendable advantage 
he drew from his talents) in order to live 
«cording to his inclination, rather as a 


ſpectator 
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ſpectator than an actor upon the theotre 
of the world. As he was a man of the 
firſt abilities in his time, this freedom 
which he reſerved to himſelf during the 
whole courſe of his life, gave him the 
opportunity of acquiring a degree of pe- 
netration that made him judge with acute- 
neſs and precifion of all objects of hu- 
man life. - Maſter over his own paſſions 
which were not naturally violent ; frec 
from every kind of care, and even 
from the tumult of buſineſs, it was 
not difficult for him ever to preſerve that 
calmneſs of mind, that tranquillity of 
diſpoſition which conſtitutes the baſis of 
a wiſe man's character. He had paſſed 


his younger years at Athens, in the ſocie- 


ty of Socrates, and, the greateſt men of 
that celebrated period ; an Euripides, an 
Ariſftophanes, a Phidias, a Polygnotus, and 
to ſay the truth, a Phryne alſo, and a Las, 
ladies whoſe beauty was the leaſt of their 
charms; had formed his underſtanding. 
They had unfolded in him every refined 

ſenſibility 
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ſenſibility for the beautiful, which had 
taught him to unite the ſprightlineſs of 
the Graces with the ſeverity of philofo-, 
phy in that inimitable manner which 
drew upon him the envy of all the phi- 
loſophers of his time. Nothing ſurpaſ- 
ſed the agreeableneſs of his converſation; 
no man knew ſo well how to introduce. 
philoſaphy under the pleaſing appearance 
of ſmiling facetiouſneſs and good hu- 
mour, into companies where ſhe would 
have been diſliked in her own proper 
form, He poſſeſſed the ſecret of making 
the moſt diſagreeable truths ſupportable 
even to the Great, with the aſſiſtance of 
a jeſt or a lively turn; and of avenging 
himſelf on the tireſome race of fools and 
coxcoinbs, with which the court of 9 
the Prince at that time was ſwarming, 4 
by a kind of ridicule, which they were i 
ſtupid enough to receive with grateful 
miles as a mark of approbation. From 
the vivacity of his genius, and the know- 
ledge he had of all the fine arts, few 

perſons 
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perſons could vie with him in the inven. e 
tion of ingenious diverſions, in the or. th 
dering of a. feaſt, in the decoration of 11d 
houſe, or in giving an opinion upon cl 
the compoſition of the poets, and mu- ſe 
ficians, or the works of the painters and PK 
ſtatuaries. He loved pleaſure becauſe he p 
loved the beautiful; and on the fame 
principle he alſo loved virtue: but plez- 
ſure muſt throw itſelf in his way, and 
virtue muſt not impoſe upon him any 
duties of too ſevere a nature ; his attach- 
ment did not carry him fo far as to in- 
ducc him to ſacrifice his convenience ci- 
ther to the one or to the other. His 
chief principle, and that which he al- 
ways ſtrictly adhered to, was that it 1 


238 


in our power to be happy in every ſitua- If 
tion, except in the burning-bull of Pla- to1 
laris ; and there indeed he could not form li 
any idea, how-1t was poſhble that a man me 
ſhould be happy. He ſuppoſed the foul Wi 
and body to be in a ſound ſtate, and an 
maintained, that in that caſe it depended WF fic 


entirely 
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entirely upon mankind to accommodate 
themſelves to circumſtances; inſtead of 
defiring, as the generality do, that cir- 
cumſtances ſhould accommodate them- 
ſelves to them, or endeavouring to com- 
pel them to this end. From this pecuhar 
pliancy of his temper, he acquired that 
equivocal praiſe beſtowed upon hun by 
Horace, that all diſpoſitions, all cir- 
* cumſtances of favourable or adverſe 
fortune, were equally acceptable to 
% him ;” or as Plato ſaid of him, that it 
was given to him alone, to wear a gar- 
ment of purple, or a covering of ſack- 
cloth, with the ſame ſatisfaction. 

Ir is no trifling proof how little was 
wanting to make Dionyſius capable of re- 
lining virtue, that he had a greater eſteem 
for Ariſtippus on account of all theſe qua- 
lhcations, than for all the other learned 
men of his court ; that he was delighted 
with having this Philoſopher near him, 
and frequently ſuffered himſelf by a jeſt 
from him to be influenced to good ac- 

tions, 
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tions, to which his pedants with all their 
logic and ſcholaſtic. eloquence would ne- 
ver have been able to perſuade him. 

Tusk characteriſtic marks of the 
Philoſopher being ſettled, it appears to 
us, that there is not a more probable 
reaſon to be given, why Ariſtippus, as 
ſoon as he ſaw our Hero at Syracuſe, re- 
ſolved to bring him into favour with Do 
nyſius, than this, that he was curious to 
ſce the iſſue of ſuch a connection, and 
in what manner Agatlion would bchave 
in ſo ſlippery a ſituation. For in this he 
could have no views of any particular ad- 
vantages for himſelf, as he might with- 
out the interpoſition of any other perſon, 
have derived them from the favour of a 
Prince, who in a fit of oſtentatious ge- 
neroſity, was capable of making a pre- 
ſent of the revenues of a whole city to 4 
rope dancer or player upon the lute. 

Bz this as it will, it is certain that /. 
fiippus had nothing more at heart, than 


on the following morning to entertain 
the 
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the Prince, whom he uſually attended at 
his ting, with an account of the newly- 
arrived Agathon, and to give ſo advanta- 
geous a deſcription of him, that Diomyſius 
was anxious to be perſonally acquainted 
with ſo extraordinary a man. Ariftippus 
therefore received a commiſhon to bring 
him immediately to court ; and he exe- 
cuted it, without letting Agathon know 


how great a ſhare he had in Pn this 


curiofity in the Prince. 

AGATHON conſidered this early invi- 
ration as a good omen, and made no 
ſeruple of accepting it. He therefore 
appeared before Dionyſius, who received 
him among his courtiers in a very polite 
manner. On this occaſion he experien- 
ced again, that beauty is a ſilent recom- 
mendation to all perſons who have tlie 
advantage of ſight. The reſemblance he 
bore to the Apolh in the Vatican, which 
had already been the cauſe of ſo much 
good - and ſo much evil—to him; which 
bad drawn upon him the purſuits of the 

Vol. III. = Pytho- 
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Pythoneſs and the attachment of te 
Athenians, which in the eyes of ths 
Thracian Bacchanalians, had made hin 
a God, and in thoſe of the beautiful 
Danae the moſt amiable of men ;— 
That figure, that engaging counte- 
nance, - that grace combined with dig- » 
nity and decorum, which was peculiar 
to all his . motions and actions, —had 
their effect, and attracted" at firſt fight F 
the general admiration. Dionxſius, who 
as a king was too well ſatisfied with 
himſelf to be jealous of a private man, 
on account of any excellence he might 
poſſeſs, gave himſelf up to the a- 
grecable impreſſion this beautiful ſtran- 
ger made upon him. The Philoſophers 
hoped. that the internal qualities of the 
mind would not be anſwerable to ſo pro- 
miſing an external form; and this hope 
enabled them to whiſper to each other, 
with a ſneer, which ſhewed how trifling 
a value they ſet upon ſuch a pre- emi- 
nence, that he was handſome. But 

| the 
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the courtiers with difficulty concealed 
their uneaſineſs, that they could not find 
any faults; which might render the fight 
of ſo many excellencies ſupportable to 
them. Such at leaſt were the obſerva- 
tious which the cool Ariftippyus thought 
he could make upon this occaſion. 
AGATHON united in his converſation 
and in his whole behaviour ſo much mo- 
deſty and prudence, with that noble eaſe 
and confidence of a man of the world, 
which he had acquired completely at 
Huyrna, that in a few hours Dionpſius was 
entirely prejudiced in his favour, We 
know how little is frequently required to 
pleaſe the great, if the firſt impreſſion is 
but favourable to us. Agathon muſt there- 
fore be more pleaſing to Dionyfius, who 
was really a man of taſte, than any other 
perſon he had ever ſeen before; and this 
latisfa&tion muſt continue conſtantly in- 
creaſing in proportion, as the qualifica- 
tions and talents of our Hero gradually 
unſolded themſelves. He poflefled in- 
M 2 deed 
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deed ſo many talents, that the envy of 
the courtiers, which roſe continually a, 
he difplayed them, was in ſome meaſure 
excuſable, Theſe good people would 
have thought very highly of themſelves, 
it they had but poſſeſſed in fo perfect x 
degree any one of thoſe qualifications fin- 
gly, which were all combined in him, 
and yet conſtituted the leaſt part of his 
worth. He had the prudence at firſt to 
conceal his more important qualities, and 
to ſhew himſelf merely in that light which 
might moſt ſurely engage the eſteem of 
men of the world. He ſpoke of every 
thing with that quickneſs of wit, which 
only glides over objects, and by which 
the ſhalloweſt perſons in the world fre- 
quently (for a time at leaſt) acquire the 
credit of underſtanding and knowledge, 
He rallied ; he told his ſtory agreeably ; 
he furniſhed others with opportunities of 
diſplaying their talents ; and admired the 
ſtrokes of wit, which among a number 
of indifferent and inſipid things ſome- 
| times 
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times fell from the talkative Diomſius, in 
a manner which without calling his ſince- 
rity or his taſte in queſtion, convinced 
this Prince, that Agathon had an infinite 
deal of underſtanding. 

Greart people have generally a fa- 
yourite "weakneſs, which makes it eaſy 
to find the way into their heart. The 
great Tanzai of She/hian, in other reſ- 
pects a man who knew how to judge of 
merit, acknowledged that there was no 
greater perfection than playing well upon 
the harp. Dionyſius was ſo prejudiced 
in favour of the lute, that the beſt player 
upon this inſtrument was in his eyes the 
greateſt man upon earth. He was not 
indeed himſelf a performer, but he called 
himſelf a connoiſſeur, and boaſted that 
the moſt. capital performers upon this 
wonderful inſtrument were at his court. 
Agathon had fortunately learnt to ſtrike 
the late at Delphos, and had received 
ſome leſſons, which had made him a 
proficient in that art, from the beautiful 
M 3 Danae, 
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Danae, who was a perfect miſtreſs of all 
the ſtring inſtruments in uſe at that tine, 
In a word, Agathon, the third or fourth 
{1me. he ſupped with Diomſius, took up 
a Jute, accompanied a dithy-rambic of 
Damon's (which was ſung, by a fine 
voice, and danced by the charming H. 
chidion) and threw the Prince into ſuch 
immoderate raptures, that the Whole 
court from that inſtant concluded, they 
ſhould ſoon ſee him raiſed to the dignit; 
of a declared favourite, Diony/ius in thc 
firſt rranſport of his admiration loaded our 
hero with careſſes, which almoſt diſcon- 
certed him. Heavens ! thought he, what 
ſhall I do with a monarch, who is ready 
to raiſe to the helm of the ſtate the firſt 
ſtranger that comes who is a good player 
on the lute ? This firſt idea was a very 
true one, and would have ſpared him 
much uneaſineſs if he had followed it's 
ſuggeſtions. But another idea (was this 
his vanity, or was it his unwillingneſs to 


give up a great defign for ſo contempt- 
ible 
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bie a reaſon ? Or was it chat weakneſs 
which inclines us to view with indulgent 
eyes all the follies of the great who. ew 
any eſteem for us?) Another idea I ſay, 
infinuated to him, that a taſte for muſic, 
and a particular predilection tor any one 
inſtrument, was a circumſtance that de- 
pended upon our organization; and that 
be ſhould more caſily ſecure an aſcendant 
over his Prince's heart, the more he was 
poſſeſſed of that {kill by which his 1 
bation could be obtained. 

Tun favour he gained with the tyrant 
in ſo ſhort a time, and by ſuch ambi- 
guous merits, roſe ſoon after, on occaſion 
of an academic meeting which Dioxy/ins 
propoſed to celebrate with great ſolem - 
nity, to ſuch a height, that Philifius who 
had hitherto wavered between fear and 
hope, now looked upon his diſgrace as 
certain, 

Dionyfius had learnt from Aritippus in 
confidence, that Agathon had formerly 
been a ſcholar of Plato, and during the 

M 4 time 
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time of his good fortune at Athens had 
been confidered as one of the greateſ 
orators in this. garrulous republic. Re- 
joiced at the diſcovery of one perfection 
more in his new favourite, he delayed 
not an inſtant to conttive an opportunity 
which might enable him to judge from 
his own. penetration of the truth of this 
report; for it appeared to him quite ſu- 
pernatural, that ſo handſome a man, and 
ſo capital a performer upon the lute, 
ſhould at the ſame time be a philoſopher. 
The Academy was therefore ordered to 
aſſemble, and all Syracuſe was invited to 
this meeting as to a feſtival, which was 
to terminate in a grand entertainment, 
Agathon had not the leaſt conception that 
he was intended to be a party concerned 
in this conteſt between a multitude of 
Sophiſts, whom he conſidered not with- 
out reaſon as a very ſuperfluous ſet of 
men at the court of a good Prince; and 
Ariſtippus, from the fore-mentioned mo- 
tive which had regulated all his bets 
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riour to our hero, had not diſcovered to 


him the views of Dionyſius. This mo- 
narch as preſident of the Academy (for 
his vanity was not ſatisfied with the ho- 
nour of being it's patron) opened the 
council with a ſpeech richly adorned with 


platonic philoſophy ill put together, anfl 


not very intelligible. This ſpeech, it 
may readily be imagined, was received 
with univerfat ſhouts of applauſe; though 


t ſeemed to convince Agathon rather. of 


the undoubted confidence the royal ora - 
tor had of being approved on account of 
his high rank, than of the excellence of 
his qualifications" and erudition. At: the 
concluſion of this oration the philoſophi- 
cal conteſt began ; and though the audi- 
ence did not gain much information 
from the ſubtle diſputants who now diſ- 
played their talents, yet were they toler 


ably entertained by the eloquence of one, 


the ſtrong voice. and clear pronunciation 
of another, the paradoxical conceits of 


a. third, and the ſingular grimaces with 
M 5 ; which: 
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which a fourth delivered his diſtinQions 
and proofs. After this farce had laſted 
fome time, and two thirds of the audi. 
ence were ſeized with an uncivil fit af 
yawning, Dionyfens ſaid, ſince he had the 
happineſs of having in his palace a fey 
+ Gays paſt one of the moſt worthy ſcho-' 
lars of the great Plato, ſo he begged 
of him to be convinced that the fame 
which had gone before him every where, 
had removed the veil which his modeſty 


les 
endeavoured to throw over his merits, te 
and had difcoyered to him in the bew- Bi mn 
titul Agathon one of the moſt eloquent BY h 
philoſophers of his time; that he ought f 
not therefore to ſcruple ſhewing himſelt 
in this advantageous light at Syracuſe like- . 
wiſe, nor decline entering into a diſputs . 
with the philoſophers of his Academy, t 
upon ſome intereſting queſtion in phile- 


ſophy. Dionyfius who liked to liſten to 
himſelf, and poſſeſſed the gift of prolixi 
ty in a bigh degree, fortunately ſpoke 
long enough to give our hero time to te- 
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= 15: from the little ſurprize into which 
. unexpected requeſt had thrown him: 
he therefore anſwered without heſitation, 
that he had been called too early from 
the auditory of the ſages at the Forum at 
Athens, and engaged too ſoon in the af- 
fairs of a people, who as it was well 
known, gave no little trouble to the ad- 
miniſtrators of their republic, to have 
had ſufficient time to profit. by the in- ; 
ſtructions of his teacher; yet that he was ö 
ready,. out of regard to Dionyfius, if he : 
deſired it, to ſhew how little he deſerved 
the 'praiſe that had been beſtowed, upon | 
him out of too great a. partiality in his 
favour.. | | 
Djonyfixs therefore called upon Philiftus, 
whether. by chance, or according to {ome 
preconcerted plan, is not known, though 
the latter of theſe conjectures does not 
ſem. probable. . He called upon him 
however. to propoſe 2 queſtion, . for and 
againſt which both parties were to ſpeak. 
This ſtateſman meditated a little while, . 
„ 1% and i 
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and in hopes of embarraſſing Agathon, 
whom he began to be afraid of, Propoſed 
the following queſtion Which form of 
government made a ſtate moſt happy, the 
republican, or the monarchic? — The 
choice, thought he, will be left to &a. 
thon for which of theſe he. will declare 
himſelf ; if he ſpeaks in favour of a re- 
public, and ſpeaks well, which he is 
obliged to do for the ſake of his reputz- 
tion, he will then diſpleaſe the Prince; 
if he turns his diſcourſe in praiſe of mo- 
narchy,/ he will then become odious to 
the people; and Dionyſius will not have 
the courage to commit the adminiſtration 
of the ſtate to a foreigner, who at his 
firſt appearance will have made ſo unfu- 
votirdble an impreſſion on the minds of 
the Syracuſans; but in this inſtance the 
Artful man was deceived” in his expecta- 
tions. Agathon, notwithſtanding he no- 
ticed the deſign of Philiftus, declared him- 
ſelf with a boldneſs, which did not 
forebode any triumph to his antagonilt 


in 
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in favour of monarchy ; and when his 
opponents, (among whom Atifthenes and 
the Sophiſt Protagoras exerted their ut- 
moſt efforts to enhance the advantages of 
a free ſtate) had done ſpeaking, he be- 
gan with ſetting their own principles in 
a ſtronger light than they themſelves; had 
been capable of doing. The attention 
was amazing; every man was more cu- 
nous to hear how Aa would: anſwer 
himſelf, than how he would refute his 
antagoniſts. His eloquence ſoared to a 
height which aſtoniſhed the minds of his 
auditory ; the importance of the moment 
which determined the fate of all his eu- 
terprize, the dignity of the object, the 
deſire of triumphing, and probably alſo 
the ſettled- averſion' to democracy which. 
had been rooted in his mind fince his ba» 
niſhment from Athens; all theſe circum+ 
ſtances filled him with an inſpiration 
which dilated the powers of his foul; His 
ideas were ſo great, his pictures drawn 
wich ſuch ſtrength, and coloured with ſo 
much 
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much ſpirit, his arguments, when con- 
fidered ſeparately ſo convincing, and in 
their arrangement throwing ſo much light 
upon each other; the. fluency of his 
ſpeceh, which at firſt gliding on in tran- 
quil majeſty, became gradually ſo power- 
ful and irreſiſtible, that the very perſons 
who had previouſly determined that he 
muſt be in the wrong, were compelled 
as by a magic power inwardly to give 
him their approbation. It ſeemed as it 
Mercury or Apollo were ſpeaking ;. the con · 
noiſſeurs {for there were ſome preſent 
who might paſs: for ſuch) were particu- 
larly aſtoniſhed. at his contempt of thoſe 
artifices. by which. the Sophiſts were ac+ 
cuſtomed to give to a bad cauſe the ap- 
pearance of a. good one,—that he bor- 
rowed na colourings which by their ſplen · 
dour muſt conceal the illuſion of falſe or 
precarious poſitions; no artful diſpoſir 
tions of light and ſhade. His expreſſion 
was like the light of the ſyn, whoſe live- 


ly and almoſt ſpiritual. brightneſs imparts 
itlelf 
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elf to objects, without depriving them 
in any degree of their proper form and 
Ir muſt however be owned, that he 
bore rather hard upon republies. - He 
proved, or ſeemed to prove to all who 
heard him; that this kind of community 
derived it's origin from the wild chaos of 
anarchy'; and that the wiſdom of their 
legiſlators had been attended with very 
little ſucceſs in their attempts to introduce 
order and ' confiftency into a ſyſtem of 
government, which being by it's nature 
in a conſtant agitation and internal fer- 
ment, was every inſtant in danger of be- 
ing demolifhed by it's own ftrength ; and 
which, was ſo little capable of tranquilli 
ty, that ſuch a ſtate was rather the con- 
ſequence of the utmoſt decay, and like a 


total calm at ſea, the certain foreboder of 


adeſtruftive ſtorm. He ſhewed that the 
virtue, that conſecrated palladium of tree 
ſtates, in the preſervation of which their 
legiſlators. had placed all the happinels of 

thoſe 
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thoſe ſtates, was à kind of inviſible idol 
deified by antient ſuperſtition,” the name 
of which was alone revered ; that in ſuch 
ſtates men ſeemed to have entered into a 
tacit convention of ſuffering themſelves 
to be deceived by the title and a certain 
phantom of integrity, moderation, diſin- 
tereſtedneſs, love of onc's country, and 
of the public good; and that under the 
maſk of tllis political hypocriſy, under 
the reſpectable appearance of all theſe 
virtues, the very oppoſite to them could 
not be practiſed any where in a: more 
ſhameleſs manner. It would require, he 
faid, iz variety of particular circumſtan- 
ces, which in. the courſe of · ſeveral thou- 
ſand years would ſcarce ever be found to 
occur in any one ſpot upon the face of 
che earth, in order to maintain a republic 
in that ſtate of mediocrity, without which 
it could not have any ſtability. That 
this circumſtance being ſo rarely to be 
met with, and depending on ſo many 
accidental cauſes, was the reaſon Why 
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moſt republics were either too feeble to 
lord the leaſt ſecurity to their citizens, 
or that they aſpired to a greatneſs, which 
after a ſeries of diſſenſions, cabals, con- 
ſpiracies and civil wars, at length occa- 
foned the deſtruction of the ſtate; and 
left nothing for thoſe who remained 
maſters of the field of battle, but to peo- 
ple deſerts and build up ruins again, 
That even in regard to liberty, to which 
theſe ſtates formed ſuch excluſive preten- 
fions, it was almoſt as likely to be found 
in the deſpotic empire of Afa; becauſe 
the people muſt either yield an abject ſub- 
miſſion to all that was reſolved or execu- 
ted by the nobles and the wealthy in fa- 
vour of their particular intereſts ; or if 
the people were themſelves the legiſlators 
and arbiters, no honeſt man could be 
ſecure, that he ſhould not. the next day 
become a ſacrifice to thoſe who might 
conſider his merits as an obſtacle in their 
way, or might have expected to become 
richer and greater through his credit and 
autho- 
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authority. There was no other kind of 
ſtate in which it was leſs allowable tu 
make uſe of one's abilities, to think for 
one's ſelf, and to acquire with impunity 
a knowledge of what was conſidered 2 
moſt conducive to the public good, in 
matters of importance. All plans for 
improvement were rejected under the 
odious title of innovations, and expoſed 
the contrivers of them to ſecret or open 
perſecutions :- even thoſe pillars: of hu- 
man felicity, truth, virtue, ſcience, and 
the amiable arts of the Muſes, thoſe ad- 
vantages which properly diſtinguiſn the 
civilized man from the ſavage, were ei- 
ther ſuſpected or utterly: abhorred in theſe 
ſtates; they were either invalidated by a 
variety of dark inſinuating methods, ob- 
ſtructed in their progreſs, or certainly 
neither encouraged nor rewarded ; and 
condemned merely to-fuppart the rexgn- 
ing prejudices. and abuſes.— 

Bur enough !—we have too many 
teaſons if it were only becauſe we * 
the 
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the honour of living in the midſt of a 
nation, the government of which is it- 
ſelf republican, and is in reality the moſt; 
admirable kind of republic ever ſeen on, 
the face of the earth, - we have too many 
reaſons, I fay, to think more favourably, 
of free ſtates, to be able to give an ex- 
tract of a diſcourſe fo prejudicial to their 
credit without reluctance. For this very 
reaſon, inſtead of copying Agathon's 
ſpeech at full length from our original, 
xe have contented ourſelves with quoting 
ſome parts of it as a ſketch, though a ve- 
ry imperfect one, of the whole. Far be 
t ever from us, to make the ſituation of 
auy man living more diſagreeable to him 


than it may already be; or to give occa- 


ſion, that the cuſtoms of a Grecian re- 
public long ſince demoliſhed, from 
whence Agathon drew his picture, ſhould 
be miſconſtrued into a defamation of 


thoſe which in modern times may be con- 


ſidered as reſpectable free ſtates, the aſy- 
lums of virtue, of ſound reaſon, of pub- 
eres lie 
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lic happineſs, and of a political equality, 
which approaches as near as poſſible to 
that of nature. As for the reſt, accor- 
ding to our opinion, which we give with- 
out meaning to offend, the point here in 
diſpute may be reckoned among thoſe 
important | queſtions — whether Scarz- 
mouch or Scapin is the beſt dancer—and 
among other queſtions of the ſame kind 
(though of greater conſequence) upon 
which, down to the preſent period, ſo 
much time and trouble to ſay nothing of 
paper, pens and ink —has been loſt, with- 
out our being able to diſcover how, by 
what means, or how much the world 
could ever have been improved by the 
ſolution of them. We could juſtify this 
opinion of our's, but it is unneceſſary; 
every one is at liberty to think as he 
pleaſes, without being called to an ac- 
count for it by us; han veniam-petimis, 
damuſque viciſim; for in fact, a book 
would never be at an end, if an author 
was obliged to prove all he ſays, and 

raiſtify 
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juſtify himſelf upon every particular. 
We alſo paſs over,. for another reaſon, 
which. we leave to be gueſſed by the lo- 
vers of enigma's and rebuſſes, Agathon's 
diſcourſe in praiſe of a monarchical go- 
vernment. - The ſovereigns of the world 
(Plilitus would juſtly have faid, for I 
would have done ſo in his place) are ge- 
nerally very indifferent about the opinion 
which is entertained of their government 
—There are caſes, we confeſs, which 
furniſh an exception—but theſe occur ve- 
ry ſeldom, if care is but taken to keep 
an hundred and fifty thouſand ſoldiers 
well armed always in readineſs, with the 
aſſiſtance of which a man may reaſonably 
hope to be able to get the better of the 
opinion of all peaceable perſons in the 
world, Are not theſe hundred and fifty 


thouſand men—or if there are more of 


them ſo much the better Ia living, an 


evident, even the beſt proof, a proof 


which makes all others unneceſſary, that 
a nation will be made happy ?—It is 
therefore 


| 
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therefore ſufficient (and this circumſtance 
alone belongs eſſentially to our hiſtory) 
that this ſpeech in which at hon ſet forth 
all the defects of corrupted free ſtates, 
and all the advantages of well governed 
monarchies in two coutraſted pictures, 
had the good fortune to be unanimouſly 
approved of, to perſuade all his hearers, 
and make the orator admired in a man- 
ner that would have ſatisfied the pride of 
the vaineſt Sophiſt. Every one was in 
raptures with a man, who united ſuch 
rare qualiſications to ſo noble a turn of 
thinking and ſuch humane ſentiments ; 
for Agathon had not ſpoken in praiſe of 
tyranny, but of the government of a fi- 
ther who educates his children well, and 
endeavours to make them happy. Every 
one reflected within himſelf, what golden 
days Sicily would enjoy, if fuch a man 
would undertake the conduct of the ſtate. 
He had not omitted, in the beginning ot 
his diſcourſe, toremove all ſuſpicion of his 
having depreciated republics, from a 


prin- 
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ptinciple of revenge, and extolled ano- 
narchy, from flattery or ſecret views. He 
bad taken occaſion to declare, that he 


7 was reſolved to go to Tarentum, that there, 
od in the tranquil obſcurity of a private ſta- 
" tion, which from inclination he preferred 
y to any other, he might employ himſelf 


in the inveſtigation of truth, and the im- 
provement of his mind ( Expreſſions, 
which in our days would appear ſingular 
and ridiculous, but at that time had not 
yet loſt all their meaning and dignity.) 
Every man blamed or regretted this reſo- 
| lution, and wiſhed that Drionyſins would 

exert all his efforts to difluade him from 
it. The inclination of the Prince, nnd 
the wiſhes of the people, had never a- 
greed-ſo-well as on this occaſion. The 
ſtrong attachment he had to our Hero, 
and the great opinion he entertained of 
his abilities, was raiſed to the higheſt de- 
gree by this-oration. However unſteady 
the character of Diouyſins was, yet there 


were moments in which he withed, that 
it 
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it might coſt him leſs ſelf-denial to be- be 
come a good Prince. Agatlion's eloquence 0c 
had convinced him, as well as the reſt of al 
the audience. He was ſenſible of the beau. ſt 
ty of his pictures, and forgot at the fame d 


time, that thoſe very pictures contained: ec 
kind of ſatyre upon himſelf. He-propoſed t 
to accompliſh all that Agarhon+had figur. tl 
.tively promiſed of his government, and b 
that he might facilitate to himſelf thoſ: t 
duties which ſuch a deſign required, he | 
was determined to have them executed 
by a man who was capable of talking of 
them ſo well. How could he find out 2 
properer method of making the Syracu- 
ſans attached to his government? Where 
could he find a man in whom ſo many a 
. greeable and uſeful qualities were combi 
ned ?—It was a rule with Diomſius, 3 
we have already obſerved, to leave as lit- 

_ tle time as poſſible between his reſolu- 
tions and the execution of them. What 
he had once deſired, he deſired with en- 
gerneſs and impatience; for as long © 
| he. 
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be. be law things only in one view; and on this 
nee occaſion he diſcloſed himſelf to Ariſtippus 
of alone, who did not omit any circum- 
a ſtance that would ſtrengthen him in his 
me deſign. This philoſopher was therefore 
da commiſſioned to make propoſals to a- 
ed on. Our Hero excuſed himſelf upon 
. the principle of his averſion to a life of 


buſineſs, and fixed the day for his depar- 
ture. Dioayfius grew more urgent. Aga- 
ton ſtill perſiſted in his refuſal; but in ſo 


0 modeſt a manner, that it was hoped he 
f would ſuffer himſelf to be perſyaded. In 
: tact it was only his intention to put- the 


i attachment of ſo unſteady a Prince to 
; ſome proof, before, he would: enter into. 


any engagements, which might be at- 
tended with ſuch good or ſuch bad con- 
ſequences for the happineſs of others, 
or for his own repoſe. 

AT laſt, when he thought that the 
eſteem he had acquired with the tyi ant, 
was ſomething more than a caprice, he 


Vol. III. N without 


yielded to his importunities; but not 


— 
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without ſome conditions which were t9 
be granted by Dionpſius. He declared, 
that he would remain at his court only 
upon the footing of his friend, as long 
as Dionyſius ſhould acknowledge him as 
ſuch, and ſhould think his ſervice neceſ- 
ſary; but he would not ſuffer himſelf to 
be confined, and would reſerve the liber- 
ty of retiring as ſoon as he ſhould per- 
ceive that his preſence was of no farther 
uſe. The only reward he thought him- 
ſelf entitled to demand for his ſervices, 
was this; that Dionyſius would follow his 
advice, as long as he could prove that it 
would tend equally to promote the good 
of the nation, and the ſecurity, fame 
and private happineſs of the Prince. He 
concluded with requeſting that Diony/ius 
would never liſten . to any ſecret infinua- 
tions or accuſations againſt him, without 
diſcovering them frankly to him, and at- 
tending to his anſwer. 

Dionyſius made the leſs ſcruple of agree- 


ing to all theſe conditions, as he was de- 
termined 
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termined to employ Agatlion, even if it 
ſhould have coſt him one half of his 
kingdom. Agathon therefore took poſ- 
ſeſſion of the apartment which had been 
prepared for him at the palace with the 
utmoſt magnificenee. Dionyſius declared 
publicly, that his friend Agathon might 
be applied to in all circumſtances as 
himſelf ; the courtiers vied with each 
other, which of them could ſhew the new 
favourite his ſubmiſhon in the moſt ſer- 
vile manner ; and Syracuſe ſaw with joytul 
expeCtation, the return of the Saturnian 
HErE we make a little pauſe, to al- 
low the reader time to conſider what he 
may have to ſay to himſelf at this inſtant 
in favour or in prejudice of our Hero. 
Probably ſome may be diſpleaſed at the 
zeal, with which, from an' hatred to his 
ungrateful country, he had ſpoken againſt 
Republics in general; while others per- 
haps may cenſure his whole conduct, 
lince his reſidence at the court of Diouy- 
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fus, as being regulated by an artful pry. 


duce, which gives him an appearance of 
flyneis, inconſiſtent with his natural cha- 
rafter, We have already declared ſeve. 
ral times that in this work we have un- 
dertaken the taſk of an hiſtorian, not of 
an apologiſt ; but we are till at liberty 
to judge as freely according to our no- 
tions, as. our readers may according to 
their's, of the actions of a man, whoſe 
life, though we do not propoſe it entirely 
as a pattern, is yet intended as an in- 
ſtructive example. In regard to the firſt 
point, we have already mentioned, that 
it would be unjuſt to confider what Aa- 
thon ſpoke againſt the republics of this 
time, as a general reflection upon all 
ſuch free States, which he certainly nevet 
intended. States, which (as he had ac- 
knowledged it to be poſſible) by the con- 
currence of favourable circumſtances, by 
the very nature of their conſtitution. 
equally ſecured from the envy of the! 
neighbours, as from extravagant thoughts 
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of becoming great, might ſubſiſt for a 
long time in a happy mediocrity, and 
ſcarce know even by name thoſe de- 
fects, which Agathon looked upon as ir- 
remediable in the Republics of his time. 
Whether he did too great an injury to 
theſe laſt mentioned Republics, we leave 
to be determined by thoſe who are ac- 
quainted with the particulars of their hiſ- 
tory, If the conſciouſneſs of the injuſ- 
tice, . he himſelf had experienced from 
the Athenians, ſeemed to mix a little 
gall with his cenſure, we intreat our rea- 
ders (not for the love of Agathon, for 
how can their opinion of him be either 
leſſened or raiſed by this circumſtance ? ) 
to put themſelves in his place, and aſk 
what eſteem they could have for a native 
country, which had treated them ſo ill 
Let them remember, that in general only 
a trifling offence againſt their vanity, is - 
\uſhcient to change their eſteem for any 
perſon nto contempt, their love into 
averſion, their praiſes into calumnies, and 


N 3 their. 
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their good ſervices into perſecutions, 
How often, for reaſons of no conſequence 
has your opinion of men and things been 
totally altered ?—Anſwer yourſelves in 
as low a voice as you pleaſe ; for we de- 
fire not to hear any thing of it; and if, 
after this little retroſpect upon yourſelves, 
you cannot forgive our Hero, for not lov- 
ing a native country, that had done eve- 
ry thing to make herſelf odious to him,— 
then muſt we indeed admire the force of 
your. morals ; but—we muſt at the ſame 
time confeſs, we ſhould admire thoſe 
morals ſtill more, if they could perſuade 
you to have more . indulgence for others, 
till they had taught you to have leſs par- 
tiality for yourſelves. 

Uyoxn the whole, we have reaſon tv 
believe that Apgathox ſpoke as he thought, 
and this is ſufficient to juſtify his ſince- 
cerity. And why ſhould we begin to 
doubt of this? His whole behaviour, 
during the time that he was in poſſeſſion 


of the tyrant's favour, proves, that he 
| had 
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had no deſigns which could mduce him 
to flatter Diony/ius contrary to his opi- 
nion. It is true, he had defigns in all he 
did from the moment he cntered the 
Palace; ought he then to have had 
none? What can we, in the utmoſt ſe- 
verity require more, than that his defigns 
ſhould be noble and virtuous ;. and that 
tney were ſo, we have already ſeen. It 
does not therefore appear, that there 1s 
any reaſon to reproach him for the pru- 
dence, by which, in the new ſlippery 
ſituation he was in, it was neceſſary all 
his actions thould be directed, in order 
to the completion of his views. We 
grant, that he ſhewed a kind of reſerve 
and ſubtlety on this occaſion, which 
ſeems not entirely conſiſtent with his 
former character. But this in itſelf is 
not blameable. It is not yet decided, 
whether this perſeverance in the ſame 
way of thinking, and in the ſame line 
of conduct, in which many honeſt peo- 
ple pride themſelvzs ſo much, is ſo great 
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a virtue as they may perhaps imagine. 
Vanity, indeed, readily perſuade us, that 
we are beſt as we are;. but it has: no right 
to ſtatter us in this manner. It is im. 
poſſible, while every thing about us is 
changing, that we. alone ſhould be im- 
mutable; and if it were not impoſſible, 
yet would it be improper. Different 
times require different manners; different 
circumſtances, different deſigns and turns 
of conduct. In moral romances indeed, 
we find. heroes; who ever remain the 
ſame in all fituations—and are to be 
- commended for it; — for how can it be 
otherwiſe, ſince in their twentieth year 
they already poſſeſs wiſdom and virtue :! 
a degree of perfection, which a Socrales, 
or an Epaminondas had ſcarce attain it 
the age of ſixty after repeated amci- 
ments of themſelves? But in life we 
find it otherwiſe. So much the worſe 
for thoſe, who always continue the ſame. 
We ſpeak not of the fooliſh and vi- 
cious; — the beſt of us have an infinite 

deal 
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deal to alter in our ideas, opinions, feel- 
ings, even in what we are moſt excellent, 
in our hearts, and in our virtue. And 
experience teaches us, that we ſeldom 
attain to a new turn of character, or to 
any remarkable amendment of our for- 
mer internal fituation, without paſhng 
through a kind of medium, which re- 
flects a falſe colour upon us, and for a 
conſiderable time conceals our real form. 
We have already ſeen our Hero in a 
variety of fituations; and in each, by 
the influence of circumſtances, rather 
different from what he really is. At 
Delphos he ſeemed a mere ſpeculative 
enthufiaſt ; but it was afterwards ſeen, 
that he knew how to act with propriety. 
We imagined when he had mortified the 
beautiful Cyane, that he was inacceſſible 
to the ſeductions of ſenſual pleaſure ; 
and Danae ſhewed us that we were de- 
ceived ; it will not be long before an- 
other pretended Dauae, who inay ima- 


gine that ſhe has diſcovered' the weak 
fide 
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fide of his heart, will find herſelf a3 
much deccived as we were. He ap- 
peared to be alternately a devout enthu- 
fiail, a Platoniſt, a Republican, a Hero, 
a Stoic, a Voluptuary ; yet was he nei. 
ther of all theſe, though at different 
times he paſſed through theſe ſeveral 
changes, and received a ſhade from 
each of them. Things may perhaps con- 
tinue thus for a confiderable time ;—but 
as to his real character, as to thoſe eſ- 
ſential properties of it, which he till 
retained under all thoſe forms; as to 
theſe, and as to what may remain of 
them, when every thing foreign and 
heterogeneous, ſhall by the whole {e- 
ries of his adventures have been ſe- 
parated from them, —of this we can- 
not ſpeak at preſent. Without judg- 
ing therefore ſo precipitately of him, 
as we are uſed every inſtant to do in 
common life, - we will continue to ob- 
ſerve him, to diſcover as accurately 
as. poſſible. the true ſprings of his ac- 
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tions, not to ſuffer any ſecret emotion 
of his heart, which may give us the 
leaſt infight into them, to eſcape our 
notice, and ſuſpend 'our judgment up- 
on the whole of his moral character, 
till we become acquainted with it. 


END or VOL. III. 


